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*The Vi-Spring Mattress is installed in all bed- 
rooms throughout the Cumberland Hotel, Park 
Lane Hotel, Piccadilly Hotel, Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington, 
Palace Hotel. 
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Install the ‘ Vi-Spring’ in your own home 


GRAND HALL, IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. OLYMPIA. 


i-Spring Products Ltd 98Vi-SpringWorks Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, London.NWie 
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MAY iste CELEBRATIONS 


IN MOSCOW. 


LENINGRAD MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL JUNE 1-10. 


Ship leaves London May 25 


Ship leaves London April 20 
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Smoke aFRESH cigarette 
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Any Lawn will greatly improve 
by judicious cutting. A Green's 
Lawn Mower will improve it 
much quicker, because it gives 
such an even cut, due to correct 
alignment. 


GREEN’S 


LAWN MOWERS 


GREEN'S ‘SILENS MESSOR’ 
JUNIOR GREEN'S ALSO 


A thoroughly reliable general MAKE 
Purpose Roller Mower, with 
a Green's guarantee. 















Sida-Wheel Type Mowers, 
“GRIFFIN GARDEN 
ROLLERS,” Tennis Markers, 
Lawn-Edge Irimmers, etc. 


“That's the beauty of travelling afloat—no speed 
limits, traffic lights or one-way streets, with plenty 


Made 
in one 
size only, 





12 inches. All carrying Green's guar- of parking places and room for everyone!" Addition- 
ante2 and described in ally, each Thornycroft Cruiser is a veritable home 
our Free Catalogue. * afloat, capable of extended coastal and cross- 
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JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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No. “I.N.6."" 


THOS. GREEN & SON, LTD., 
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Carpets cannot be thoroughly freed HAVE A BOULTON & PAUL REVOLVING SUNSHINE 
from dust whilst on the floor. ROOM IN YOUR GARDEN 


CARPETS B EATEN So useful, so pleasant, so healthy to have this extra 
PATENT. STEAM room in your garden. A room in the fresh air and 


sunshine. A room in which to sit, drowse, work, 
p ET E play or have meals. A room you can choose from 
many designs in Catalogue No. 982. 
196, YorK Roap. Kinc's Cross.N.7 
CARPETS SHAMPOOED. CARPETS DYED. BOULTON & PAUL LTD. 
COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. Tel. 1173 North (4 lines) 


| Carpets taken up and relaid. Country Enquiries Invited. NORWICH 
London Office & Showrooms: 139, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
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1} Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 1} Litre Kestrel Aero- 
line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 
Annual Tax £9. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 
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[— line of the Riley 1} Litre 
spells confidence. Here is a car that 
corrects, and indeed prevents, its 
driver’s mistakes. Cock-sure becomes 
Confident at the wheel of such a car. 
Preselectagear transmission—the choice 
of the expert and the joy of the novice 
—has abolished the ‘‘gearbox complex”’ 
Its safety at all speeds—due to its rock- 
like steadiness, accurate steering, and 


is a contribution 


stranglehold brakes 





to the comfort of all road users. From 
the air-liner braced frame to the 
window catch this new Riley is a 
masterpiece of engineer’s skill and 
coachbuilder’s art. ‘To take the wheel 
of it is to discover the secret of safe 


and enjoyable motoring. 


OWN A 


RILEY @)LITRE 


AND DRIVE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
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First Class 
Swimming Pool 


First and tourist class passengers 
will be surprised with these ships, 
which undoubtedly surpass all ex- 
pectations with regard to modern 
comfort. With airy, lofty and 
spacious rooms, halls, decks, etc., 
and two magnificent swimming 
pools. The cuisine and service 
of the N.D.L. are world-renowned 
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ECCLES MOTOR CARAVANS Ltd, 130- 
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With an Eccles Caravan 
hitched up to your car you 
can forget hotel restrictions, 
set programmes—and the 
necessity to dress. Just go 
where you will and stay when 
you wish—and enjoy the 
least expensive kind of holi- 
day imaginable. Letus send 
you the Eccles Catalogue and 
details of Eccles service 
without obligation, of course— 
and judge for yourself, 
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from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
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nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
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A WARSHIP UNDER OBSERVATION BY AIRCRAFT ABLE TO BROADCAST HER EVERY MOVEMENT TO HER OPPONENTS 


AND THUS PREVENT A SURPRISE ATTACK: H.M.S. 


That the Fleet Air Arm can play a most effective part not only in naval fights 
proper, but in protecting sea-borne commerce from sea-raiders and in attacking the 
raiders themselves, was demonstrated in the course of the recent Exercises held in 
the Atlantic by the combined fleets. ‘‘ The Times" correspondent with the fleet 
wrote: ‘To realise that one’s position and movements were known to a superior 
enemy while there was still no enemy ship within a hundred or land within five 
hundred miles is exceedingly disturbing to a commerce-raider bent on evasion." 


“RODNEY” AT SPEED; SEEN FROM A ‘PLANE. 


In addition to this, the range of vision of a fleet bent on doing battle with enemies 
of the most formidable type is, of course, proportionately increased by the possession 
of an air arm. Meanwhile, the disquieting announcement by Sir John Simon of 
Herr Hitler's statement that the German Air Force was approximately now on 2a 
level with Great Britain's has focussed attention on the question of the latter’s 
adequacy for defence. Other photographs of the work of the Fleet Air Arm during 
recent Exercises in the Atlantic will be found on pages 586 and 587. 
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THE NEW EYES OF THE NAVY: WARSHIPS ROBBED 





THE EYES OF THE NAVY—OLD AND NEW STYLE: NIMROD MACHINES FLYING HIGH ABOVE DESTROYERS, WHOSE RANGE OF VISION (UNDER GOOD WEATHER CONDITIONS) 
AND EFFECTIVENESS AS SCOUTS ARE FAR EXCEEDED BY THE AEROPLANES’. 





HOW A BATTLESHIP'S RANGE OF VISION AND SECURITY FROM ATTACK ARE INCREASED BY THE FLEET AIR ARM: AN ESCORTING ‘PLANE FLYING ABOVE THE “ BARHAM,"’ 


READY TO GIVE HER EARLY WARNING OF ENEMIES ON THE HORIZON BEFORE THEY ARE SIGHTED FROM THE WARSHIP. 


The question of the adequacy of this country's Air Force to its needs was 
again brought to the fore by Sir John Simon's statement in the House of 
Commons that, in the course of the recent conversations in Berlin, Herr Hitler 
had stated, in general terms, that Germany had reached parity with Great 
Britain in the air. This, taken in connection with lessons of the recent 


combined naval manceuvres in the Atlantic, when aircraft played a prominent 
part, both in aiding and in combating commerce-raiders, lends unusual interest 
to the photographs reproduced here and on our front page, which, it should 
be added, were obtained during Exercises carried out by the Home Fleet on 
the way back from Gibraltar. We may be allowed to quote some of the 
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E? ELEMENT OF SURPRISE; AND VULNERABLE FROM THE AIR. 


THE “RODNEY” AS SHE MIGHT APPEAR TO AN AERIAL ATTACKER—THOUGH ONLY IF SHE NEGLECTED TO DEFEND HERSELF! THE GREAT DREADNOUGHT STEAMING AT SPEED 
IN THE ATLANTIC; THE AERIAL IDENTIFICATION LETTERS “R.Y."" VISIBLE ON HER AFTER-DECK. 


2 ae wedieeh ied 
ere 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “BARHAM" TAKEN FROM AN AEROPLANE UNDER GOOD CONDITIONS FOR AERIAL 
WATER ON HER FOC'SLE; HER FORWARD TURRET BEING TRAINED AFT. 


| object of a synchronised attack out of the clouds . . . brings home, as nothing 
| else can, the great strength of a fleet possessing an air arm compared with 
| 
| 
| 


GOOD AIRMAN’S WEATHER, BUT UNCOMFORTABLE SEAMAN’S WEATHER : 
WORK, THOUGH THE BATTLESHIP DOWN BELOW IS PITCHING AND TAKING 


conclusions of the correspondent of ‘‘ The Times’ with regard to the work of 
the Fleet Air Arm in the previous combined Exercises. ‘‘ No layman who 
witnessed the manceuvres,” he wrote, ‘can have failed to be impressed by 
the skill and moral of the Fleet Air Arm, and the great accession of power 
which its possession brings to the fleet. Suddenly . . . to find oneself the 


one that does not.’’ Thus it will be seen that when aeroplanes can fly, the 
conditions of warfare at sea are considerably modified, and, in particular, 
attackers and raiders may find it impossible to achieve surprise 
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HERE is another moral to the story of the Traffic 
Problem, on which I touched last week. I 
may repeat that it amuses me to draw morals; and 
I do not profess to propound solutions. Few people, 
I fancy, can feel very happy about motoring con- 
ditions in this country of late, unless it be in the 
rather curious sense which Matthew Arnold attributed 
to Goethe, in a very obvious imitation of Virgil— 
And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things and far below 
His feet to see the insensate flow 
Of folly and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness. 
The above lines embody a very exact description of 
the condition of motoring on our roads during recent 
years. There has been plenty of folly and headlong 
fate, and not a little insane distress and, what is 
perhaps more terrible, 
entirely sane _ distress. 
But I doubt if even the 
most detached could 
regard the contempla- 


tion of it as a con- 
dition of happiness. 
Nevertheless, I confess 


that I have a fancy for 
thinking about the causes 
of things, if I may pre- 
sume so far to put my- 
self in the company of 
Virgil or Goethe or 
Matthew Arnold. For 
the rest, I am not a 
motorist or a motor, or 
one specially to be des- 
cribed by any term indi- 
cating rapid or frequent 
motion. I am not enough 
of a traveller to find the 
trafic problem a very 
pressing problem; still 
less the problem which 
is not so much the 
motion as the stopping 
of traffic. In fact, I 
fear I never like the 
traffic quite so much 
as when it stands still. 
In the middle of a pro- 
longed block in the Ux- 
bridge Road, I have been 
known to exhibit a 
gaiety and radiant levity 
which has made me 
loathed and _ detested 
for miles round. I always 
feel a faint hope, after 
a few hours of it, that 
the vehicles may never 
move on at all, but may 
sink slowly into the road and take on the more 
rooted character of a large and prosperous village. 
Perhaps, after all, it is thus that our culture may 
return to the stability and sanity of the earth, which 
is now its only hope. I have sometimes felt inclined 
to get out of the car and make a little garden just 
outside it, staking out a claim and symbolically 
renouncing all hope of any further advance. 


But the very word “ advance,” 
more common synonym of “ progress,’’ raises a 
curious question rather relevant in this case. A 
large number of individuals, especially among the 
intellectuals, has already begun to be entirely scep- 
tical about what may be called the nineteenth-century 
idea of progress. But public opinion, as a whole, is 
still in its general tone progressive ; and inclined to 
see in the past merely a preparation, and in the 
future a promise. And I suppose that the common 
argument, which sounds fairly convincing so far as 
it goes, is something like this: “ Things are still 
very imperfect to-day; but they are better than 
they were yesterday ; and they were better yesterday 
than they were the day before yesterday.”’ In other 
words; even the old reforms really were reforms ; 


especially its 


CAMBRIDGE’S TWELFTH SUCCESSIVE WIN 


Cambridge won the Boat Race for the twelfth successive time, 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


though the reforms may need to be reformed by 
newer reforms. The march of men and motors may 
be going too slow, but it used to go slower; and it 
will eventually go quicker. Anyhow, the march is 
always along one road and in one direction. Thus 
progress is relative, but it is real. That this is a 
far-reaching and fairly common idea among most 
people in modern times will, I think, be admitted 
That it is also a false idea, or at least a fallacious 
idea, can be proved quite easily from this particular 
practical example of motorists and policemen. 


The plain story of the recent changes in the 
traffic regulations is alone enough to show that this 
relative but steady advance is not the truth about 
modern change. It is not a question of Jones going 
so far and Brown going further, and Robinson going 


: 
£ 





WHEN CAMBRIDGE WERE THREE LENGTHS AHEAD. 


by 4} lengths, on April 6. 
won the toss and led from the very start. 


further still. It is a question of Jones going forward 
in one direction, Brown going back in the opposite 
direction, and Robinson going forward again in the 
old direction of Jones, but quite possibly not even 
so far as Jones. Thus, in the matter of motoring, 
we first had a period when people perceived that 
there is a very obvious peril in speed, and therefore 
established a speed-limit. Then. we had a second 
period, in which people proceeded to prove that the 
peril was not really in speed; nay, that there was 
a much greater peril in a speed-limit; and 
therefore abolished the speed-limit. Now they have 
abolished the abolition; they have restored the 
speed-limit, and with it the whole of the old original 
theory about the peculiar peril which arose from 
speed. 


they 


Now, by no conceivable lunacy of logic, or rather 
of illogicality, can anybody make out that such a 
process can be a progress. It cannot possibly be 
any sort of progress, however slow, however evolu- 
tionary, however relative. If the world was going 
forward so long as it was doing one of those things, 
it was going backwards so long as it was doing 
the other. Whichever of them was progressive, the 


The SILVER JUBILEE RECORD NUMBER of “ The Illustrated London News,” 
will be on sale on Wednesday next, April 17 








IN THE BOAT RACE: THE CREWS AT HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE, 


Their time was 19 min. 48 sec. Cambridge 





other must be whichever of them 


was even relatively right, the other must be entirely 


unprogressive , 
wrong 


Macaulay, perhaps the old original prophet and 
populariser of this popular notion of real though 
relative progress, has a long passage about it some- 
illustrates it from the progress 
of science in that 
some older experiments in inoculation led up to the 
greater discovery of vaccination ; and adds that we 
must still be grateful to the discoverers of vaccination, 
even if future ages should find some application of 


where in which he 


preventing smallpox. He says 


the same principle more direct and successful than 
vaccination. If this theory of relative progress could 
be maintained anywhere, it might well be main- 
tained in a field of mere facts and continuous experi- 
ments, like the field of 
medical research. But it 
cannot really be main- 
tained for a moment, 
even about medical re- 
search. If Macaulay 
had taken the case of 
instead of 
the case of smallpox, 
he would have found 
enough facts to destroy 
it, even in his own time. 
Mrs. Siddons, living long 
before Macaulay, men- 
tions somewhere that 
the old cure for con- 
sumptives was to give 
them plenty of fresh 
air, but the new medical 
fad was to shut them 
up in warm and con- 
fined rooms. I have 
not got the book, and 
it is long since I read 
the passage, so I will 
not insist on the per- 
sonal testimony. But 
everybody knows that 
the cure by closed rooms 
was followed by the 
exactly opposite cure of 
open ventilation; the 
new cure, which was 
also apparently the old 
cure. In _ such a case, 
the dilemma is as direct 
and unavoidable as the 
dilemma in the case of 
the speed-limit. It may 
be best to shut all the 
windows or to open all 
the windows ; or it may 
be better to open more 
windows or better to shut more. But by no thinkable 
line of thought can shutting windows that are open be a 
step towards opening them again when they are shut. 


tuberculosis 





Of course, a real outline of history would show 
that the line was almost always a zigzag, going 
backwards and forwards in this way. I do not mean 
that there are not directions which I myself should 
regard as forward or progressive directions ; I only 
mean that we cannot possibly turn the zigzag into 
a sort of curve, by which they become a part of 
things moving in totally opposite directions. These 
things have practical effects, and if they are good 
effects, the destruction of them must involve bad 
effects. But though the zigzag is very largely the 
pattern of all history, I have an uncomfortable 
feeling that the complications have now grown more 
complicated, and that what is marked on the chart 
is not merely a zigzag, but a labyrinth. If ever 
Man, in his triumphal progress through the ages, 
driving the horses of chivalry that draw the car of 
civilisation, had good reason for feeling as if he had 
somehow driven into the middle of the Maze at 
Hampton Court, it is when he enters as a motorist 
the streets of a modern city. 


a wonderful review of the eventful years of the reign of his Majesty the King, 
Full details will be found on page 3 of the Cover of this issue. 
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THE NEW R.A.F. WIND-TUNNEL: AEROPLANE FLIGHT TESTS ON THE GROUND. 





TESTS THAT MAY SAVE {40,000 A YEAR IN PETROL: 
A FRONT VIEW OF AN 


(BELOW) 


HE first British wind-tunnel large enough for testing 


full-size aeroplanes was inaugurated at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, on April 5, by Lord 
Londonderry, Secretary for Air, who set going the huge 
fan that produces wind-speeds up to 115 miles an hour. 
Before doing so he said: “‘ The new tunnel will enable us to 
attack certain problems such as experiments on the cooling 
of engines and reduction of air resistance. We have, in fact, 
a new form of flight test: instead of sending the aeroplane 
up into the air, we have brought the air down tp the aeroplane. 
I am told that, if by means of this tunnel we can succeed in 
reducing the resistance of aircraft by one-tenth, we shall 
save no less than £40,000 a year in the petrol bill of the 


Royal Air Force."" Our readers will recall that we have on 


AEROPLANE BEFORE 





THE FARNBOROUGH WIND-TUNNEL OPENED BY LORD LONDONDERRY (SPEAKING, ON THE RIGHT). 
THE HUGE FAN IN THE TUNNEL. 


several occasions illustrated the subject of wind-tunnels, 
in the United States. The 
aeroplane to be tested is set up between the two trumpet- 


especially those constructed 


shaped mouths of the tunnel, and air is forced across the 
intervening space, in the same way as the wind would blow 
past the machine during an actual flight. If necessary, the 
engine and the air-scfew may be in operation. The resulting 
forces of lift or drag are communicated, through the scaffold 
on which the aeroplane rests, to balances which record them 
automatically. The effect of every little alteration in the 
aeroplane’s form, or in the passage of air around and 
between the engine's cylinders, is thus translated into 
scientific terms which can be readily applied to practical 


purposes. The fan is driven by an electric motor of 2000h.p. 
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F it be true that a nation’s fate, so far as foreign affairs 
are concerned, is determined, at any given moment, 
by a small group of dominant men—sometimes even by 
one man— it follows that, the more sympathetic and reason- 
able these leaders are, and the more they meet and com- 
pare notes and co-operate for the general good, the better 
hope there is of international peace and goodwill among 
peoples ; in other words, the more they get together, the 
merrier we shall be. Now that I have set down that 
sententious sentence, it looks to me like a colossal platitude. 
Yet platitudes are of some importance, for what is a 
platitude but a statement so true and obvious as to be 
not worth stating; a self-evident axiom to be taken for 
granted? It might be said that the world has gone wrong 
through despising platitudes. 


So I hope that the new sport of 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s protest regarding the censorship of his 
Mons despatch) on the outbreak of war, the record deals 
in turn, among other things, with his service at the Front, 
his high legal appointments, culminating in the Woolsack, 
the Irish Treaty of 1921, the Tariff Reform election, and, 
as already mentioned, his work at the India Office. There 
are also interesting chapters on his two visits to America, 
during and after the war, and his various incursions into 
authorship and journalism. That his comparatively early 
death was a great loss to the nation is emphasised in the 
tributes paid to his memory by two fellow-statesmen. 
Mr. Lloyd George says : ** He was a great Lord Chancellor ” ; 
and again : * Judged by the essentials of manhood, intellect, 
courage, kindliness, loyalty, Lord Birkenhead was a great 





bearding Dictators in their dens, and 
finding them, perhaps, not so fierce as 
they were famed to be, may be continued 
and expanded, until such forgatherings 
among responsible statesmen become a 
habit and develop into a regular system 


of amicable co-operation. Sir John | 
Simon's former experience in “ explora- | 
tory’ political visits, as head of the | 


Simon Commission in India, is recalled 
in the second volume of an outstanding 
biography—* Freperick Epwin Ear! 
OF BirKENHEAD.” The Last Phase. By 
his Son, the Earl of Birkenhead. With 
Foreword by Mr. Lloyd George, Appreci- 
ation by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and 
fourteen Illustrations (Thornton Butter- j 
worth; 21s.). The scope of the book is 
well summarised thus: ** The first volume 
of this, the official Life, ended with the 
outbreak of war. In this closing volume 
the figure of F. E. Smith fades into the 
more illustrious, but no less human, figure 
of Lord Birkenhead, Solicitor-General, | 
Attorney-General, Lord Chancellor, Secre- { 
tary of State for India. . . . Honours are 
showered upon him . . . yet he remained 
that intensely lovable figure of his earlier 
days ; ever ready with sympathy for the | 
unfortunate, but never suffering fools 
gladly.” | 


The chapter on Lord Birkenhead's } 
term at the India Office contains many 
letters expressing his views on the Indian 
problem more candidly than was possible i 
for him in public utterances. It was in 
a letter written in 1928 to the Viceroy, 

Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), just before 


the start of the Simon Commission, that 
he enunciated certain principles of political | 
“exploration” which Sir John Simon | 
doubtless bore in mind at Berlin. *‘ Ever | 
since a boy,”’ Lord Birkenhead says, ** — as | 


you know, we were at Wadham together— 
he [Simon] has been honourably but | 
very strikingly ambitious. . . . This par- 
ticular task . . . is beset with [problems] | 
with which his clear, penetrating mind 
is eminently qualified to deal. I gave | 
him another word of advice. .. . It was 
that he and his colleagues should steel 
themselves against reaching any conclu- } 
sion on their first visit. I am sure that 
the attitude of their minds should be j 
receptive, analytical, non-committal.”” In | 
short—* exploratory.” 
} 
] 
' 


Lord Birkenhead’s comments in other 
letters, and his amazement when, in 
1929 (a year after he himself had | 


throughout the world, and its pages dealing with Natural History | 
and Ethnology are of equal value. 
dealt with in our pages in a more extensive way than in any other | age to age, and I find myself next in.a 
We take this opportunity, therefore, of | 


urging our readers to forward to us photographs of interest in these 
branches of Science. 


illustrated weekly journal. 


equip themselves with cameras, 
and others who travel that we 
which show curious customs of 


We are very pleased 
Natural 
of a novel description. 
habits of birds, animals, fishes, and insects. 





at Home and Abroad. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” has always been 
famed for its treatment of the various branches of Science. earthly thing can countervail; such a 
Its archeological articles and illustrations are known | 


Few people visiting the less-known parts of the world fail to 
and we wish to inform explorers 
are glad to consider photographs 
various nationalities, civilised and 
uncivilised, their sports, habits, and costumes; in fact, anything 
of a little-known or unusual character. 


To Archeologists we make a special appeal to send us the results 
of recent discoveries. 


} 

In addition, we are glad to consider photographs or rough | 
sketches illustrating important events throughout the world; but | 
such contributions should be forwarded by the quickest possible | 
route, immediately after the events. 


We welcome contributions and pay well for all material accepted 
for publication. 


When illustrations are submitted, each subject sent should be 
accompanied by a suitable description. 


Contributions should be addressed to: The Editor, The Jllustrated 
London News, 346, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Go Our Readers and Photographers 


These and other subjects are 


to receive also photographs dealing with 
History in all its branches, especially those which are | 
Our pages deal thoroughly with unfamiliar 


provides an antidote to Macaulay's bitter denunciation of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, known to his 
enemies as “ Black Tom Tyrant.” 


Strafford’s career is traced and his character portrayed 
with sympathetic insight, and, while doing justice to his 
virtues, the author is not blind to his faults. “ It is hard,” 
she writes, “to make a claim for a man as a great ad- 
ministrator when all he did perished within a year of his 
death. Yet undoubtedly that was his greatness. . . . Neither 
the age in which he lived nor the master he served can 
ultimately bear the blame for the tragedy of Wentworth. 
He had not himself the right qualities or failings for 
his own experiment. It needed more subtlety and less 
honesty, more cynicism and less passion. 
Sensitive, proud, and emotional, he could 
be neither indifferent to criticism nor 
patient with stupidity.” This last phrase 
recalls Lord: Birkenhead’s inability (men- 
tioned above) to “ suffer fools gladly,” 
and in one or two other respects there 
seems to be a certain affinity between 
the two characters. Thus, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain's personal reference to con- 
stancy in friendship can be paralleled from 
Miss Wedgwood’s conclusion: ** The last 
tribute to his [Strafford’s] memory must 
be in the words of George Radcliffe: ‘I 
lost in his death a treasure which no 


ee 


friend as never man, within the compass 
| of my knowledge, had; so excellent a 
friend, and so much mine.’ ”’ 


It is a reviewer's lot to jump from 


period which, in home politics at least, 
! was less tragic and turbulent. Another 
} woman writer gives us a charming study 
of the rural scene as it was 200 years 
ago in “ Enciisn Country LIFE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” By Rosamond 
Bayne-Powell. With ten Illustrations 
(Murray; 10s. 6d.). There were many 
abuses in those days, notably the brutal 
severity of the criminal law, which, as 
| the author recalls, made 160 offences 
punishable with death. Here, however, 
she dwells rather on happier things in her 
picture of old English villages and country 
towns, the types of people who inhabited 
them, and their manner of life. In _par- 
ticular, she contrasts the beauty of the 
i eighteenth-century English countryside, 
| “unspoiled by railways and factory chim- 
| neys,” with present conditions, in which 
“the loveliness and charm of England is 
being destroyed before our eyes.” The 
roads, though “ all almost entirely bad,” 
were not then death-traps, apart from 
the activities of highwaymen, and rural 
England was a paradise for sportsmen 
and naturalists. 


From coaching days I pass now to the 
era of the iron horse. One personage 
mentioned in the last-named book—a cer- 
tain Mr. Palmer, M.P. for Bath, “ had, 
according to De Quincey, ‘ accomplished 
| two things very hard to do in our little 
| planet: he had invented mail coaches, 
and he had married the daughter of a 
j Duke.’”’ From mail coaches, thus started 
in 1784, Mr. Palmer made a modest fortune 
| of £100,000. His achievement, however, 
pales in comparison with that of his 

counterpart of steam transport, whose 
astonishing career of exploitation is re- 





resigned the Indian Secretaryship), the 
Viceroy spoke of Dominion status as the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress, indicate his own attitude. His son sums up as 
follows : “ Every prediction he made, and every warning 
he issued of the dangers which would spring from the 
Viceroy’s speech, were precisely fulfilled, and... the 
generous hopes of Lord Irwin met with cruel disillusion- 
ment. . .. The moment he [Lord Birkenhead] left office 
and his administrative grasp was relaxed, the débdcle began. 
It remains for the historian of the future either to acclaim 
the White Paper as an outstanding example of brave and 
enlightened statesmanship or to condemn it as a gross 
betrayal of our imperial responsibility.” However much 
he disliked Indian politicians, Lord Birkenhead’s feelings 
were far different towards the Indian troops with whom 
he had served in France, as Recording Officer, in 1914-15. 
“ F. E. Smith,” we read, “ could never forget the tragedy 
of the Indian Army Corps which, as surely as the Expedition- 
ary Force, and with as terrible a toll of life, ¢aved the British 
Empire by blocking the first terrific German onslaught.” 


Making all due allowances for a natural element of 
filial partiality, the biographer seems to me to have per- 
formed his task with great skill and judgment, not un- 
mingled with humour in his choice of anecdotes. Those 
last fifteen years of his father’s life cover his meteoric rise 
to the front rank, both in law and polifics. Beginning 
with his work at the Press Bureau (recalled recently by 


man.” Sir Austen Chamberlain touches a more personal 
and intimate note. Discussing him as a politician, he 
says: “If a principle were involved, he 


‘Never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Or paltered with Eternal God for power.’ ” 


Speaking of him as a man, Sir Austen declares: “‘ As long 
as he lived, I felt that I had a friend who, if I ever got into 
trouble, would, for the sake of old days, stand by me when 
all others turned away.” 


In connection with what was perhaps the most dramatic 
episode of Lord Birkenhead’s forensic career—the trial of 
Sir Roger Casement for treason—in which, as Attorney- 
General, he led the prosecution for the Crown, we read 
of the prisoner’s speech just before sentence was passed : 
“ Casement’s last words . . . are hardly less moving than 
that last speech of Strafford’s three centuries ago.” This 
allusion, geographically appropriate, to the man who, in 
the early seventeenth century, governed Ireland with a 
strong hand for eight years, brings me to another note- 
worthy political biography—namely, “ StraFFoRD " : 1593- 
1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. With eight Illustrations 
(Cape ; 15s.). Miss Wedgwood’s penetrating study, written 
in no partisan spirit, but on sound historical principles, 


corded in “ THe Rattway Kinc”:; 1800- 
1871. A Study of George Hudson and the 
Business Morals of his Time. By Richard S. 
Lambert. With four Plates, eleven Text Illustrations, and 
four Maps (Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.). As a company- 
promoter, an exponent of Big Business, and a manipulator 
of vast enterprises and amalgamations, this pushful York- 
shireman, who had begun life as a farmer's boy, was 
distinctly ahead of his time. He was a “ live wire” and 
a “ go-getter’’ and a “ Napoleon of finance” before those 
terms had been invented, and he would have been quite 
at home in a modern milieu. Eventually, he sailed too 
near the wind and fell upon evil days, but there was some- 
thing about him that compelled admiration, and after a 
term of imprisonment for debt at York (of which city 
he had once been Lord Mayor), his friends and supporters 
subscribed to put the old man beyond the reach of penury. 
He had been a great friend of George Stephenson. The 
atmosphere which Hudson created in the money market 
is well expressed in the last line of some verses quoted from 
The Illustrated London News of 1845— 


All the world mad about Railway Shares. 


The world, indeed, is fertile in pretexts for insanity. 
I only wish that those now prevalent threatened our lives 
with nothing worse than a railway share. Shakespeare's 
comment-—* Mad world!”’’—has long since become a 
platitude. C. E. B. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS HORSEWOMAN: A RIDE IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 
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ENJOYING THE SPRING SUNSHINE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF YORK RIDING WITH HER UNCLE, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 


WHO, LIKE HER, WILL TAKE PART IN THE SILVER JUBILEE DRIVE TO ST. PAUL'S. Z 
a «Ati i ; e- ‘ os , F im — 
: ; Gory, SSS AEN, aN (9S ate A 


Princess Elizabeth of York took up riding at an early age and is now an accom- St. Paul's on May 6. According to the programme, as it is arranged as we go 
plished little horsewoman. We reproduce here two charming photographs of her | to press, the Duke of Gloucester will take part in one carriage procession, with 
in Windsor Great Park. In both she is seen accompanied by her riding master, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and several other royal personages; and 
and in one by her uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who has but recently returned | Princess Elizabeth will be in another, with her mother, her father, Sama her sister 
from his tour of Australia and New Zealand. Both the Duke and the Princess | and the Duke and Duchess of Kent. Both these processions will precede that of 
will take part in the Jubilee processions to the great Thanksgiving Service at | their Majesties the King and Queen. 














GRANDEUR AND GREATNESS—HAIDEE WRIGHT. 


\ GAIN she has overwhelmed me, and—what is of more 
importance—her public. It was at the Savoy, the 


first matinée of that pleasing “ period” play, “ The Aunt 
of England.” The house was well filled, but the temperature 
































‘““WORSE THINGS HAPPEN AT SEA,” 


ST. JAMES’S: 
OPEN HOUSE, ENTERTAINS. 


Ronald Vaughan (Frank Lawton; right) a young novelist, has brought his fiancée, Laura 
Cunningham (Ena Burrill; seen sitting next him), to meet his patroness, Mrs. Brett. 
The two women almost fall out over the young man, but then discover that he is not 
worth it and leave him to his own devices. The other characters seen here are (I. to r.) 
Eileen Peel as Mrs. Brett's secretary; Robert Flemyng as her stepson; and Athole 


Stewart as her elderly admirer. 


was one of studied anticipation. 


the last curtain melted the rigour. 


Aunt’s noble house was a type, and every one of them was 
in anxious expectancy of Her joining the party. One 
who had smoked—an unforgivable sin—was in mortal fear 
lest the aroma meant betrayal. Suddenly there was a 
lull in the conversation ; a hush spread over the assembly— 
aye, over the furniture and the severe structure of the 
room. It was as if, in a cathedral, a priest mounted the 
steps to the pulpit. In She rushed with great rustling of 
silken skirts, with flashing eyes, with spasmodic, jerky, 
angry movements, and in her right hand she swayed that 
stick—famous since the days of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia—silent, yet eloquent, emblem of power over men 
and women. In her hands that stick became a sceptre ; 
nay, a living symbol, expressing in its sway the degrees 
of her temper, the coming storm, or the deceptive calm 
foreboding actions great and sudden. Miss Haidée Wright 
knows the magic of that wand, and she economises its 
force. Never does she sway it in a meaningless way. It 
is her minute aide-de-camp, not merely her weapon. 
The effect of her entry was indescribable. In the 
front row I had the opportunity to observe. Not since 
Miss Elisabeth Bergner made her famous début in “ Escape 
Me Never” have I seen and experienced such a strange 
sensation. I cannot otherwise describe it than “ we all 
unanimously fell for her.” From that moment she had 
us in her hand. The surroundings paled next to her; 
not because they were not competent—on the contrary, 
the acting in general was good—but because her magnetic 
personality concentrated our whole attention on the little 
figure who, in countenance, gesture, and word, was the 
axis of the action, the cynosure not only of all eyes, but 
of all intellects and emotions. She stood there, a petit 
caporal amongst her loyal troops. Her word, whether it 
was a command or a mere observation, was law. The 
grandeur of her small person rose to greatness. And not 
only in the sterner sense. Under that severe exterior 
there beat a heart—a heart mellowed by her great knowledge 
of mankind. When she learned that her little grandchild 
was in trouble through love and its fatal consequence, 
she thundered at first; but soon the maternal note got 
the upper hand. Her whole figure seemed to unbend, 


KEITH WINTER'S NEW PLAY AT THE 
MRS. BRETT (YVONNE ARNAUD), A FLIGHTY WIDOW WHO KEEPS 


Matinée-goers are not usually boiling over 
with enthusiasm. They reserve their verdict and do not manifest it until the 
end. I have seen great plays received in funereal matinée quietude, until just 
But here the atmosphere was different. 
The picture of the early-Victorian family was interesting ; each stripling of the 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
ee 
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to soften, to become protective instead of aggressive. And 
when at last the young couple, under her wing, fled to be 
wedded in the early morn, there was in her jubilation a 
crt du ceeur that echoed in the house like a peal of bells 
ringing joy and happiness. Not since her unforgettable 
performance as the nurse in Strind- 
berg’s “* The Father,” who consoled, 
cajoled, be-mothered the demented 
man as he cried like a wailing babe, 
has Miss Haidée Wright thus wrung 
her public’s heartstrings. Hers is 
the peculiar dower of combining 
mental supremacy with exquisite 
tenderness. 


SOMETHING AND NOTHING. 


To exploit the inconsequent is 
the privilege of the farceur, for 
it is the very absence of logic, 
providing that the characters and 
situations are absurd enough, that 
stimulates the laugh. Mr. Stafford 
Dickens, in his farcical comedy at 
Daly’s, gives us two rivals in love 
with the same impetuous lady, and 
one he permits Mr. Peter Haddon 
to describe in an amusing outline 
which begins in meekness and ends 
in mastery. This is extremely funny 
in its extravagance, and gains by 
being set off against the engaging 


“CORNELIUS,” THE NEW PRIESTLEY PLAY AT THE 

DUCHESS: THE RUINED BROKER (RALPH RICHARDSON) 

HURLS THE LEDGER THROUGH THE OFFICE WINDOW 
BEFORE MAKING HIS FINAL EXIT. 







mischief of Mr. Martin Walker’s valet. His plot is to introduce 
at the right moment, when Mr. Haddon’s romance with 
Miss Claire Luce seems most prosperous, a former mistress 


on the scene. The problem is how to get rid of the intruder. 
There was plenty of laughter at this critical incident, because 
the way of nonsense is always the unexpected. That it 
was not funnier still was not due to the hackneyed situation— 
a man chasing a bowler-hat on a windy day is always good 
for a laugh—but because the mistress was not quite in the 
farcical piece. And, moreover, the resource of the valet, 
who, in truth, is a Russian Count in disguise, rather con- 
fuses the sympathies. It is the fool who scores; yet even 
in this topsy-turvy world, if we are to get the maximum 
fun, there should be no sneaking sympathies for the fooled. 
It is all something and nothing; a frivolity with sauce 
in the lines and good nonsense in the acting. But “ Love 
and Let Love” fails quite to hit the mark because its tale 
is not inconsequent enough. 

But Mr. Keith Winter does not fall into any error of 
misplaced sympathy or ordered logic in his escapade, 
“Worse Things Happen at Sea,” at the St. James’s. It 
is packed full of futilities. But what of it? Three acts 
about something and nothing are diverting enough when 
the lines are so snappy, the repartee so brisk, and the 
burlesque so absurd. Miss Burrill, as the one sensible 
fiancée, has none too easy a part, for she must not dilute 
the nonsense by too obvious a seriousness ; while Mr. Frank 
Lawton is in the difficult situation of playing the bogus 
novelist and keeping him on the edge of the ridiculous. 
His method lacks the wild extravagance of farce and belongs 
rather to the smoother planes of comedy. Still, laughter 


“THE AUNT OF ENGLAND,” AT THE SAVOY: LADY VICTORIA ALTON 
(THEA HOLME) FAINTS AT FAMILY PRAYERS CONDUCTED BY HER GRAND- 
MOTHER, THE DOWAGER DUCHESS (HAIDEE WRIGHT). 


The Dowager Duchess of Hampshire is an early Victorian matriarch 
before whom a numerous family trembles. But when it is discovered 
(as a sequel to her fainting at family prayers) that her grand- 
daughter is in love with the village organist, the grandmother relents, 
although she had planned a brilliant marriage for the young lady. 


is always breezy, for Miss Yvonne Arnaud, as the wealthy 
widow, makes a return to the stage in a performance that 
is a joy to watch. 

These ephemeral entertainments serve their purpose to 
amuse, but Mr. Sydney Carroll’s revival of the great mediaval 
morality, ‘‘ Everyman,” reminds us that the theatre has 
other aims, too. For here we have the perennial substance 
of Truth set forth in strong, dramatic simplicity that bends 
us to its drama and moves us by its intensity. No praise 
can be too high for the beauty, the dignity, and the reverence 
of its performance. The language is spoken with sincerity 
and its music falls graciously on the ear. Mr. Richard 
Ainley, as Everyman, brings to the part a compelling 
attraction and establishes sympathy that binds us so 
powerfully that we forget the play’s date. The performance 
of Miss Marie Ney is outstanding, too, in its unaffected 
naturalness and quality of speech. As the figure of Death, 
Mr. Russell Thorndike, avoiding all over-emphasis, presents 
a dominating character which will not be denied. The 
whole play moves in an atmosphere that drives home the 
central theme of the transience of human existence ; yet 
so dramatically is it stated that to share its emotion is to 
experience something beyond words. There is nothing 
here for idle folly, save the reminder that there are deeper 
things on which all men must some time ponder. Play- 
goers should not miss this opportunity of seeing this 
classic play, for they cannot fail to be rewarded by its 
intrinsic power and the beauty of-its presentation. It 
is preceded by the Chester Morality “ Play of the 
Shepherds,” which naively combines rustic humour and 
piety in a charming episode. 
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CAPTIVE HUMMING BIRDS SO TAME THAT THEY WILL FEED FROM THE HAND. 





HUMMING BIRDS HOVERING AT THEIR SPOUTED FEEDING-BOTTLES IN A COSTA RICAN AVIARY—THEIR WINGS BEATING 
SO RAPIDLY THAT THE CAMERA COULD NOT RECORD THE MOVEMENTS. 


Great interest continues to be aroused by the captive humming birds at the London 
“ Zoo"; and on several occasions (June 10, 1933, and February 24, 1934) we have 
illustrated the ingenious methods used for feeding them in the special tropical aviary 
erected for them there. The glass feeding-bottles with spouts at the base (which 
prevent the birds’ feathers getting sticky with juice and so interfering with flight) 


are practically similar to those seen in the photograph on this page. This was sent 
to us by Sefior J. J. Montealegre, one of our readers in Costa Rica, who owns the 
aviary. How tame the birds have become in this case is shown by their taking 
their food from the two little girls. It will be observed that the wings are only marked 
by a blur, their movements being too rapid for detail to be caught by the camera. 
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AN ALMOST UNKNOWN INCA 
WITH ITS RAMPARTS, 


Senor Luis Valcarcel, the author of the 
following article, contributed to our issue 
of October 6 last an illustrated account of 
other archeological discoveries in Peru, 
at Kenko and Ollantaytambo (formerly 
Tampu), and in the number for May 12, 
1934, he described his excavation of the 
Inca citadel at Cuzco called Sajsawaman, 
The exploration of these various sites 
forms part of a new official scheme of 
research into Peruvian antiquities in- 
augurated, last year, in connection with 
the fourth centenary of Pizarro'’s foundation 
of Spanish Cuzco. At Pisaj Senor 
Valcarcel has brought to light interesting 
structures hidden for many centuries. 


NEWS—Apriv 13, 1935 


OST pre-historians, modern travellers, 

and students have concerned them- 

selves largely, at Pisaj, with the solar 
observatory. This place has been fre- 
quently mentioned in books and illus- 
trated by photographs. But what is not 
generally known is that Pisaj was not 
merely a rock surrounded by a few 


dilapidated dwellings, but a very ex- 71G. 3, AN “ CBEERVATION POST 
4 ‘ ; ; DIVIDED BY A CENTRAL PILLAR, IN 
tensive site in which 


the sundial, or ; aainee 
: < FORTRESS, BUILT ON A _ PROJECTING 
Inti Watana, is not the only feature of 


importance. The work accomplished by the writer in 1934 brought to light an | 
occupied area eight times larger. Beneath age-old entanglements of brushwood, beauti- 
ful stone buildings were found. The hill on whose summit Pisaj stands was virtually 
reconstructed by man, so numerous and formidable are the walls and terraces 


” 





FIG. 2. THE “SERPENT GATE" (AMARU-PUNKU): AN OPENING IN ONE OF THE MASSIVE 
WALLS WHICH TRAVERSE THE PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAIN-SIDE OBLIQUELY, DIVIDING GROUPS 
OF BUILDINGS AND BARRING ACCESS FROM BELOW. 


which scale it from above downwards in every direction. The work of the Indian 
architects was very daring, because they defied danger at every point and despised 
the terrible attraction of the abyss. At Pisaj, even more than at Machu Pijchu, 
we observe this rare and venturesome feat 
of building on the edge of a precipice. 
The hanging gardens communicated with 
each other by narrow and steep flights of 
stone steps, while sometimes the steps 
are reduced to simple projections on 
which the Indian trod with indifference, 
notwithstanding that, if he slipped, he 
would fall 1500 ft. Roads were made 
on the very brink of the steep rock. 
Some sections are separated from others 
by ascending walls which traverse the 
mountain-side obliquely. The structure 
terminates in a little fort which over- 
hangs the abyss (Fig. 5). Similar walls 
were adapted to the uneven ground so 
as to bar all access. The walls start at 
the summit, and are recessed into the 
solid rock. Then a splendid gateway 
opens (Fig. 2), and they descend abruptly 
to the base; finally they serve to guard 
what was most precious and sacred to 
the Inca, his tombs and his temples. 
The mountain- slopes were covered 
with maize, and other useful plants 
cultivated on narrow terraces irrigated 
by channels, which descended from the 
summit and carried water from one 
orchard to another. These tilled fields, 
suspended over the mountain, could 
provide ample sustenance in case of a 


FIG. 4. 


THE TOWNSHIP OF PIKILLAJTA 


ARTICLE AND Puotocrarns (Hirwerto Uneusiisuep) sy Luis E. Vactcarcet, Director of tuk EXCAVATIONS AT 


FOR THE ANCIENT INCA GARRISON OF PISAJ: 
ONE OF THE 


STRONGHOLD NOW FULLY REVEALED: THE GREAT MOUNTAIN-CITADEL OF PISAJ; 
HOUSES, GARDENS, AND TURRETED FORTS OVERHANGING A 1500-FT. PRECIPICE. 





A WINDOW 
HIGHEST TOWERS OF THE MOUNTAIN 


ROCK OVERHANGING THE ABYSS. 


towers overlooking the vast panorama. 
valley forming the Rio del Sol (Sun 


the koka, sacred grass, cotton, 


FIG. 3. 
INDICATING TWO 
It also prevented access to 


Mayu (River of the Great Snake-fish). 
observatory. 





INCLUDED WITHIN THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PISAJ: 
A SEMI-CIRCULAR LINE OF STONE DWELLINGS ALONG THE BROW OF A PRECIPITOUS HILL, 
AND ORIGINALLY ROOFED WITH STRAW-THATCH. 


From Pisaj can be surveyed much of the 
River, or 
the region is defended by Tampu and other forts built to protect the rich zone of 
and aji (pepper), 


A CURVING STREET IN THE PIKILLAJTA QUARTER WITHIN THE PISAJ CITADEL: 
PART OF A WALL WITH WELL-HEWN MASONRY BELOW AND ROUGHER STONES ABOVE, 
INCA EPOCHS BUT NOT DISTINCT CULTURES, 


the exceedingly rich 
Pisaj was the great watch-tower and solar 
On the gnomon—barely perceptible to-day—the shadow projected by the 


lengthy siege. The entire population of 
the valley could thus take refuge within 
these sanctuary citadels, beyond the 
reach of enemy attacks. The houses, of 
a similar type, are arranged in a semi- 
circle. They form various hamlets. 
Pikillajta is the name of that shown in 
Fig. 4. The stone buildings must have 
had roofs of straw-thatch when the 
width of the dwellings did not permit of 
the false arch usual in Inca architecture, 
Excavation of the ruins revealed streets 
like that in Fig. 3, showing admirable 
cement-binding in the lower half of the 
walls. The superposition of a more 
rustic style indicates two epochs within 
the same Inca period, but not two dis- 
tinct cultures. The well-hewn blocks and 
the rougher stones above alike belong to 
the architecture of Cuzco's rulers. In the 
citadel sanctuary of Pisaj, a vertical 
style predominates. The usual Inca 
solidity, due to avoidance of excessive 
height in building, is weakened in this 
interesting group. The architects con- 
structed small towers, fortresses, and 
flights of steps, always in an impulse 
upwards. Crowning the rock were watch- 
The 


Willkamayu). entrance to 


an essential in the Inca kitchen. 


regions watered by the | 


sun in its daily journey was measured. 
For the ancient Peruvians, the deter- 
mination of the agricultural calendar was 
of particular importance, because they were 
essentially tillers of the soil. The deter- 
mination of the solstices and the equinoxes 
was effected with these sundials, which 
modern astronomers have found perfect for 
their purpose. In Fig. 6 can be dis- 
tinguished a circular edifice, in the centre 
of which there is a rock from which the 
gnomon emerged. All these buildings are 
directed towards the sunrise, and the 
principal one is associated with certain 
signs, which still survive, related to the 








measurement of the seasons and the? 
path of the sun. In one of the highest| 
towers, raised on projecting rock over-| 
hanging the abyss, appears the splendid) 
window seen in Fig. 1. Its style would] 
correspond to that of a centre-pillared 
window. This “observation post” i 
a feature of Pisaj, as also are the com 
municating tunnels along the road 
Galleries were cut in the solid rock 
one of them is over thirty yards long 
Unfortunately, the tombs of Pisaj wer 
rifled many years ago, and it is onl 
possible to explore a few. This work 
and that of continuing the clearance 4 
Pisaj, is reserved for a later occasion. 
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PIG. 5. HANGING GARDENS, TERRACED ON THE BROW OF THE PRECIPITOUS CLIFF, AND A SMALL FORT OVERHANGING THE ABYSS, WITH CONNECTING WALLS AND PATHWAYS: 
PART OF THE IMPREGNABLE MOUNTAIN FORTRESS OF PISAJ. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















= HERE is a swing away from accepted models among 

the novels of the moment. What it portends is 
uncertain, but it is definitely exciting to find so many 
writers moving on unhackneved lines. It is seen most 
clearly in R. C. Hutchinson’s “ One Light Burning,”’ which 
has a freshness that is altogether unusual. 

The characters steal upon you without warning. One 
moment they are not, and at the next they are carrying 
the story on their backs. “One Light Burning’’ is a 
gallery of pictures, little sparkling pictures. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s method of introduction—or absence of introduction— 
is stimulating. You need to look closely at actors who 
glide into place with so little emphasis. 

Sandy and Greta are first discovered in an 

untidy bed-room in the Shallytoun Hotel, 

where, by the way, all the happy-go-lucky ~ ae 
slovenliness of Irish provincial hotels is 
epitomised. Sandy is an adventurer with 
an inconvenient past, and their honey- 
moon ends in true Hibernian hullaballoo, 
and a violent departure for the more 
peaceful Baltic. It is on the passage 
across the North Sea that Andrew Wild, 
whose story this is, meets Greta, never 
to forget her. On landing, they go 
their several ways, Sandy to his dubious 
enterprises, Greta to sit and wait and 
follow him, Wild to the back of beyond 
in Soviet Russia. He is not less an 
adventurer than Sandy, but in a very 
different field of action. There is ao 
self-seeking in him, and his rare courage 
is destined to sweep® him through the 
floodgates of a great love and a great 
suffering. The little pictures flash and 
change. Insomnia tightens its grip on 
Andrew ; a little more, and insanity and 
death would have submerged him. But 
he survives ; he comes through ; how and 
why you must read for yourself. ‘ One 
Light Burning" is a remarkable work 
of fiction. P 

In ‘“* Meteor,” by Karel Capek, the 
central figure is an unconscious man in a 
hospital bed, so shattered by having 
crashed in a flaming aeroplane that nothing 
is to be seen of him but a mass of 
bandages. He lies unidentified and 
dying, while four people reconstruct his 
past and his personality from such shreds 
of evidence as they can gather together. 
The good Sister of Mercy dreams of him, 
vividly and intuitively, as the renegade 
lover in an innocent girl's love-affair. 
The young surgeon and the old consul- 
tant approach him through their scientific 
knowledge and professional experience : 
where he came from and how he had 
lived is deduced both while he is still 
breathing and after the post-mortem. A 
clairvoyant patient, attuned to the 
vibrations of his passing spirit, receives 
definite sensory impressions of his sur- 
roundings in the past; it is, he says, 
“as if these surroundings were flowing 
out of his inner self; as if they were 
simply ... an unwinding of the fate 
that is in him.” And so it is that 
M. Capek translates the unknown into 
the known, by an imaginative flight 
that is in itself a meteoric phenomenon. 

Vicki Baum’s new departure, “ Men 
Never Know,” takes the form of telling 
the same story three times over. This is a % 
a literary sleight of hand, the artist “i, 
juggling with a group of people, tossing 
balls in the air, and keeping them 
spinning ; you feel it may be done once, 
and then it must be done brilliantly. “ 
There is no doubt about Miss Baum’s 
extraordinary skill, nor the fascination 
ot the swift, glancing transference of the 
story from one character to another. As 
it is effected, the five days are viewed 
through the eyes and mind of Frank 
Davis, the lover; of Evelyn Droste, the 
woman who loved him; and of Kurt 
Droste, Evelyn's husband. Judge Droste’s 
absent-minded confidence in his wife con- date. 
tributed to the success of the intrigue, and 
Marianne, Evelyn's volatile friend, was the 
confederate who covered its traces. Droste had reason 
for his abstraction: he was sitting on a trial for murder, 
unravelling the domestic tragedy of a working-class couple. 
At the trial, as in the escapade of Frank and Evelyn, 
the sway of impulse, of passion, exposed its victims to 
incalculable consequences. The scene, which is admirably 
presented, is laid in Berlin and Paris. 

Reduced to its simplest element, Marguerite Steen’s 
“The One-Eyed Moon” is the exposition of a lover's 
fidelity to a lost mistress, and a father’s love for his daughter. 
But this is not a simple book. Aurelio Moreno is a com- 
plex character. The peasant’s materialism and supersti- 
tion that were in him were overborne by the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth. In plain words, Aurelio was a 
mystic. Such a man was out of place in his hill-village, 
and he was tragically mismated with Carmela. Aurelio’s 
sensual conflict, his questing intelligence, and his unbalanced 
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“Sympson the joiner” 


the owner. 
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devotion, set him outside the herd. He had experienced a 
glimpse of the vision of Divine immanence ; he knew he 
was not as utner men. “ The One-Eyed Moon” is rich 
in sun-drenched colour and the turbulence of a close 
community of Spanish neighbours. In this it equals 
“Matador”: what makes it the finer book is that 
Miss Steen has triumphed over a more difficult subject. 
George Blake, of course, is the very man to write a 
novel about the Clyde. ‘“ The Shipbuilders " is a tragedy 
of our own island, the heartbreaking story of the decline 
and fall of Pagan’s Yard. Pagan’s had launched their 
last ship on Clydeside. Young Leslie Pagan could walk 
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VICTORIA AND 
AN ENGLISH SBVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKCASE. 


away with well-lined pockets, migrate to the south of 
England, as his wife wished him to do, become a man of 
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One Light Burning. By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.) 
Meteor. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin ; 7s. 6d.) 
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Before the seventeenth century private libraries were usually kept in chests or cupboards, and the earliest 
domestic bookcases now in existence date from the reign of Charles II. In 1666 Pepys called in 
to consult him about “contriving presses to put my books up in; they now 
growing numerous and lying one upon another on my chairs.” 
now in the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
Dyrham Park, Gloucestershire, closely resembles them in design and was obviously made about the same “A 
It is one of a pair probably ordered for Dyrham by Thomas Povey, uncle of William Blathwayt, 
Povey was a prominent civil servant and a friend of Pepys. 


The twelve presses made for him are 
and this distinguished oak bookcase from 





He could do that; 
but he could not drive the call of generations of shipbuilders 


leisure, and leave Glasgow behind him. 


out of his blood. Nor would he be able to forget the stark 
misery of the discharged workmen of Pagan's Yard. Mr. 
Blake is too hard on Leslie’s English wife, and he is best 
when he gets away from the Pagans, and concentrates on 
the workers and their wives and children. He knows 
them through and through. He does not gloze their 
failings, and it is with a tremendous realism that he com- 
mends Danny Shields and his kind to the attention of the 
reading public. 

“The Son of Richard Carden,” by Neil Bell, surveys 
the social problem that is presented 
by a man of the type of Richard 
Carden. This is Carden’s autobiography, 
and his son is little more than a 
shadow. It is the candid confession 
of a man not too honest, and not too 
sober, a man who went morally to 
pieces when his first love jilted him, 
and who married for mean _ and 
muddled reasons. The distinction with 
which Mr. Bell writes is beyond ques- 
tion; to have chosen a sordid and—on 
the whole—contemptible life, and made 
a strong book of it, is no mean feat. 
There are some queer people in it, 
besides Richard Carden, and the old 
herbalist is delightfully drawn. It 
should be added that Richard prospers 
at the end, but that the prosperity is 
not of his own making. 

The problem in “Far Enough,” 
by Eugénie de Kalb, is racial. The 
book begins with the execution of the 
five rebels against English rule at 
Slachter’s Nek, a brutal and bungled 
hanging that burnt itself into the 
hearts and minds of the Boers unto 
the third and fourth generations. The 
hatred it engendered was to cast its 
shadow across the history of South 
Africa. The Great Trek follows, a 
stubborn people pacing heroically, foot- 
sore and heart-sore, towards their goal 
of freedom. Miss de Kalb does full 
justice to the endurance of the Dutch 
South Africans, men and women, and 
she closes the narrative on the British 
occupation of Pretoria in the last 
Boer War. ‘“ Far Enough” is an im- 
pressive chronicle, and a revelation of 
the Boer spirit, and it stands in the 
highest class of historical fiction. 

After the tension of “ Far Enough,” 
it is a relief to come to three lighter 
books. ‘* Waters’ Meet,” by Lucian 
Wainwright, is an excellent first novel, 
the well-written love-story of an English- 
woman and an Austrian doctor, set 
in the beauty of the Tyrol. It has 
humour, and it has pathos. It is sad, 
because death divides the lovers; but 
the purpose in it is made plain when 
the lonely woman realises that her 
love for Stefan has guided her to the 


service of troubled humanity. ‘“ Dusk 
at the Grove,” by Samuel Rogers, 


is a long American novel — too long, 
though it runs on oiled wheels. The 
young Warings were young people 
with ideals, and their ears were open 
Sy | to the melody as well as the disson- 
é ances of life. They had the useful 
gift of self-criticism moreover, handed, 
on by a_ gentle and modest-minded 
a father. The Grove was their mother’s 
old home, somewhere farther south, a 
haven of peace and holiday with an 
abiding influence on all Warings who 
frequented it. This is a warm-hearted, 
emotional novel. In “The Unwilling 
Player,” Bernadette Murphy deals 
pleasantly with the English country- 
side, but is sadly cramped by the 
artificiality of her plot. Miss Murphy 
can do better than this. 
London Story,” by George 
Buchanan, is a novel to be highly recom- 
mended to the discriminating reader, who 
will delight in its witty perception, its 
appraisement of relative human values, and its engaging 
style. It is a contemporary story, such a story as you 
may attach to a young, shabby man with a sensitive face 
who passes you in a London street. There you have 
Nicholas Coombe, who very nearly starved, but came out 
of his misfortunes with an even keener zest than before 
for the sweet taste of the apple and the savour of living. 
The two murder mysteries are very bright. ‘ A Question 
of Proof” is by a new writer, Nicholas Blake, who has 
just the right touch for planting a sensational crime in a 
boys’ preparatory school. He is equally at his ease in the 
dormitory and the common room. Mr. Blake has written 
quite a star detective-story in “A Question of Proof.” 
Ngaio Marsh we have met before, and are pleased to meet 
again. ‘‘ Enter a Murderer” is a theatre story, and 


MUSEUM: 


murder enters by the stage-door. Everybody in Mr. Marsh's 
cast is active and alert. A most enjoyable thriller. 
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“THE STARK CRAFT OF CARVING”: 


IMPRESSIVE SCULPTURE BY DIMITRI TSAPLINE ; 
NOW TO BE SEEN 





“FOUNTAIN FIGURE.”’ 





“ CAT.” “ EAGLE.”’ 








“* LIONESS."’ 


An exhibition of sculpture by the Russian artist, Dimitri Tsapline, opened on 
March 28 at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, Bruton Street, W.1, and will 
continue until April 18. Tsapline was born of Russian peasant stock in 1890. He 
taught himself to read and write, and at the age of twenty became a soldier. While 
stationed with his regiment in the Caucasus, an ancient monument in a Turkish 
cemetery impressed him so much that he conceived the desire to become a sculptor. 
After the war he studied sculpture at Saratoff, and in 1927 was sent by the Soviet 


“LION WALKING.” 
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IN LONDON. 


“THE THINKER."’ 





“ FISH.”’ 


“ SELF-PORTRAIT.” 





“ MANDRILL.”’ 


Government to Paris. There he has exhibited regularly in the Salons, but this is 
his first show in London. His work is remarkable. In the words of the ‘ Morning 
Post” art critic, “‘No sculptor in England, not even Epstein, excels him in the 
stark craft of carving in various materials, including stone, wood, and fish-bone. 
Nor has he an equal in the reading and expression of character, especially of 
animals.” Of the examples of Tsapline’s work illustrated here, the walking lion, 
the thinker, the cat, and the self-portrait are in stone, and the others are in marble. 
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AN EAGLE’S WING-PRINT; AND A FROZEN THAMES: CURIOSITIES OF WINTER. 





TRACKS OF AN EAGLE’S TALONS AND WINGS AS THE BIRD RAN ACROSS THE SNOW, BEATING WITH ITS WINGS IN THE EFFORT TO RISE IN FLIGHT, 
WHILE ITS FEET SANK DEEP INTO THE HAMPERING SNOW: A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD. 


Proudest and most graceful of birds when in the air, able to soar for hours with scarcely a wing-beat, several separate attempts before it can rise. On deep snow its task is harder still, for the bird’s 
the eagle on the ground can command no such economy of movement, and, when taking off for its weight makes its feet sink as it runs. This unique photograph shows an eagle’s vigorous wing-beat 
flight, assumes a laboured progress which may even approach the grotesque. Before it can which struck the surface of the snow, each feather making its clearly defined imprint and the whole 
_ “ air-borne,” it has to run several yards with wings half-opened, beating the air, and perhaps makes wing leaving its pattern on the surface. To left and right are the tracks of other birds of prey. 








“‘pIES”’ OF ICE ON THE CANADIAN THAMES, EACH WITH ITS NEAT EDGE OF “ICING”: A MOST PECULIAR NATURAL EFFECT AFTER CHUNKS OF ICE 
HAD BEEN ROTATED IN A WHIRLPOOL FORMED IMMEDIATELY BELOW A DAM. 
The correspondent from London, Ontario, who sent this striking photograph informs us that it was and over the dam, and, since the rest of the river wag still frozen, a whirlpool was formed which 
taken during February of this year on the south branch of the Canadian River Thames. The river rotated the chunks until they became perfect circles, like pies, each with alneat edge piled up areund 
freezes solid early in November and stays so until late February or early March. This curious forma- it. This photograph, taken close up by the pool, shows the pies of ice with their varying sizes but 


tion occurred immediately below Hunts Dam. The water brought chunks of ice down the river identical shapes, and also illustrates, in the foreground, the ice edge of the frozen part of the river. 
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“WHIPPED CREAM” THAT IS MOVING SAND: A PERUVIAN DESERT CURIOSITY. 


Puotocrapn sy Captain Atrrep G. Bucknam, F.R.P.S. 
ar . i con’? 
‘ - , 


¥ 





A REMARKABLE SIGHT SEEN FROM A HEIGHT OF FOUR THOUSAND FEET: AN AIR VIEW OF EXTRAORDINARY FORMATIONS 
ASSUMED BY WIND-BLOWN SAND-DUNES OF PERU WHICH ADVANCE ABOUT TWELVE FEET A YEAR. 


In the deserts of Peru there are strange sand-formations, of which some remarkable up to the foothills of the Andes. They move steadily in the same direction before 
air photographs, we may recall, were given in our pages a while ago. Most curious the south wind. Those forming the subject of the photograph advance about 12 ft. 
of all those illustrated were the crescent-shaped dunes which advance at the rate in a year, although smaller ones move fifty or more feet in that time, Why the 
of 60 ft. a year across the La Joya pampas. Captain Buckham, who sends us the dunes retain their regular formation, and do not ‘coalesce,’ appears to be unex- 
above extraordinary photograph, taken south of Pisco, writes: “‘ The sand-dunes of plained.” The photograph was taken vertically from 4000 feet above desert-level, the 


Peru stretch for hundreds of miles along the barren desert coasts, and sweep right desert itself being 3500 ft. above sea-level. 
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“THE GROWTH OF STUART LONDON”: By NORMAN G. BRETT-JAMES.* 


HE growth of Stuart London is such a vast sub- 
ject and is treated so comprehensively by Mr 
Brett-James, that the reviewer scarcely knows which 
plums to pick and which to pass by. ‘* The author,” 
says Sir Charles Collett, “‘ has attacked the problem 
of London’s growth from as many angles as possible : 
the causes of the growth of trade ; the settlement of 
the Court in London; prosperity; the influx of 
foreigners ; and on the other hand he depicts the checks 
to growth by prohibitions, plague, fire and war. The 
survey describes the direction of growth, specially 
eastwards and westwards, and... also deals with 
the attempts to get the City Corporation to enlarge 
its borders by adding fresh wards, which would have 
solved so many problems in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” 

Many causes contributed to the increase of Lon- 
don’s trade, one of the chief being the 
decline of Antwerp. After the “ Spanish 
Fury,” eleven thousand artisans, 
mostly weavers, left Ghent, and the 
majority of them settled in England. 
“Philip, by his commercial blindness 
and religious tyranny, was largely 
responsible for giving to London the 
position formerly held by Antwerp.” 
Other refugees, too, settled in London. 
French Protestants after the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; Scotsmen after 
the accession of James I.; Dutchmen 
who had some share in the overseas 
trade ; and Spanish Crypto-Jews whom 
Cromwell tolerated for the sake of 
the financial assistance they brought 
his armies. 

These and many other causes con- 
tributed to London’s growth. But— 
and this is one of the facts of para- 
mount importance in Mr. Brett-James’s 
history —no one in a _ position of 
authority wanted it to grow. War, 
the Great Fire, and, above all, the 
Plague, acted as checks on the increas- 
ing population; but they were not 
enough. The seventeenth century 
abounds in legislation intended to 
keep the Metropolis a manageable size. 
In 1580, Queen Elizabeth issued a 
proclamation straightly commanding 
“all manner of Persons, of what 
qualitie soever they be, to desist and 
forbeare from any new buildings of 
any house or tenement within three 
miles of any of the said gates of the 
said citie of London, to serve for 
Habitation or Lodging for any person 
where no former house hath been 
knowen to have been in the memory 
of such as are now living.’’ Otherwise 
London will expand “at the expense 
of other places abroad in the Realm, 
where many houses rest uninhabited, 
to the decay of divers auncient good 
Boroughes and Townes.” 

But the proclamation was not obeyed, 
and in 1598 the Queen wrote a letter 
to the Clerk of the Council and the i 
Justices of the Peace for Middlesex, : 
complaining of “‘ your slack and negli- 
gent oversight,"” and declaring that 
whoever infringed the building regu- 
lations would have to answer for it 
before the Court of Star Chamber. 
Specimens of the Court’s convictions 
and fines are quoted by Mr. Brett-James. 
But the builders were still undaunted. 
In 1615, James I. issued a proclama- 
tion saying there must be ‘an utter 
cessation of further new buildings ”’ 
in and near London, and suggesting a 
seven-mile radius as the limit beyond which new 
houses might legally be erected. But such building 
as there was was to be done ona grand scale— 

‘* As it was said of the first Emperor of Rome, 
that he found the city of Rome of brick and left 
it of marble, so Wee, whom God hath honoured to 





* “ The Growth of Stuart London.” By Norman G. Brett-James, 
M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., Hon. Editor of the Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archzological Society. With a Foreword by 
Alderman Sir Charles H. Collett, Bt., Lord Mayor of London in 1933- 
1934. [Illustrated from Old Prints and from Maps Drawn by the 
Author. (London and Middlesex Archzological Society: George 
Allen and Unwin ; 25s.) 
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THE VIEW THAT 


himself acted in it. 


Reproduced from “The Growth of Stuart London” ; 


(PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN.) 


be the first of Britaine, might be able to say in same 
proportion, that we had found our city and suburbs 
of London of stickes, and left them of brick, being 
a material far more durable and safe from fire and 
beautiful and magnificent.” 

A new argument against building is put forward 
in a pamphlet published in James’s reign—namely, 
the alarming increase of jerry-builders and specu- 
lative developers of estates, whose operations attracted 
thousands of people “which do live without any 


man’s knowledge how.” ‘‘ These Buylders neither 
regarde the good of the Commonwealthe, the pre- 
servacon of the healthe of the Cittie, the mayntenance 
of honeste tradesmen, neither do they regarde of what 
base condition soever their tenants are, or what 
lewd and wycked practices soever they use, so as 
their enacted rents be duly payed... .” 
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A SECTION OF A PANORAMA OF 1638. 


plays were produced there. 
Archeological Society; and Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. 


Such protests were unavailing. Nor did Charles 
the First’s proclamations serve to stem the tide of 
building. Brick-kilns were erected on what is now 
Tottenham Court Road, and between Charing Cross 
and Hyde Park; their fumes were extremely dis- 
agreeable. Moreover, the brick-makers tried to force 
up the price of bricks. The King in Council issued 
an order limiting the price of bricks to eight shillings 
a thousand. Cromwell attacked the problem with 
still more vigour and severity, requiring ‘‘ four acres 
to every cottage built within ten miles of London.” 
Charles II. began his reign with a proclamation 
modelled on those of his predecessors. ‘It would 
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7. S. Lauzens Poultney. 20. S. Michaelis 
18. The Exkhancge 21 S. Peter 
ae 
IS EMBODIED IN “ THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
TITLE-HEAD AS IT WAS IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: 
ACROSS THE RIVER TO OLD ST. PAUL'S, WITH THE GLOBE THEATRE 

FOREGROUND ; 
The site of the famous Globe Theatre on Bank Side is now covered by Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins’ brewery. The theatre was built in 1594 and Shakespeare was part-proprietor and able draughtsman, for he makes the 
It was licensed to him and his friend Richard Burbage, in 1603. 


burned down in 1613 during a performance of “ King Henry VIII.” Some fifteen of Shakespeare's 


by Courtesy of the London and Middlesex 


probably,” we are told, “ have met with even less 
success, but the whole problem was thrown into the 
melting-pot by the Great Fire .. . which, by de- 
stroying 13,000 houses in the City, and suburbs of 
London, produced an entirely new situation.” Of 
the many absurd contemporary exaggerations as to 
the speed with which London was rebuilt after the 
Fire, one is perpetuated on the Monument. “ London 
rises again, whether with greater speed or greater 
magnificence is doubtful, three short years complete 
that which was considered the work of an age.” The 
truth is that the rebuilding occupied from twenty to 
twenty-five years, and St. Paul’s Cathedral was not 
completed till the reign of Queen Anne. 

Protests against the growth of London were not 
wanting in the last thirty years of the century. 
Fletcher of Saltoun suggested as a solution the build- 
ing of twelve cities of equal size, set 
at convenient distances from each other. 
“For this vast city (London) is like 
the head of a ricketty child, which by 
drawing to itself the nourishment which 
should be distributed in due proportions 
to the rest of the languishing body, 
becomes so overcharged that frenzy and 
~; death unavoidably result.” 
jo ; The efforts to stop building went 
on, but the author drily observes, ‘‘ where 
the Star Chamber failed, the milder 
régime that took its place was not likely 
to succeed. . . . Houses were needed for 
a growing population and houses were 
therefore built.” 

It seems as though the expansion 
of London was carried out, throughout 
the century, in the teeth of govern- 
mental opposition. This impression, 
perhaps, ought to be modified. The 
authorities were so glad to collect the 
fines levied on illicit building that they 
probably omitted to do their utmost to 
prevent such building taking place. In 
any case, “the various restrictions on 
building tended to produce the very 
evils they were presumably intended 
to prevent or cure. Only the cheapest 
houses were erected as long as there 
was a chance of their being pulled 
down for a breach of the building rules, 
and these were put as far as possible 
out of the way in narrow squalid alleys 
and courts. Another result was to make 
it profitable for owners to patch up 
tumble-down houses and cottages, and 
to join on cheap additions, with big 
cellars underneath.” 

Mr. Brett-James devotes several 
chapters to the details of London's 
expansion north, south, east, and west. 
They are full of interest, but, alas! 
lack of space makes it impossible to do 
more than illustrate some of their points. 
Some idea of the appearance of London 
before the Great Fire is preserved for us 
by the engravings of Wenceslaus Hollar, 
many of which are reproduced in the 
book. Particularly charming are the 
two views of rural Islington, one showing 
the Waterhouse in the background, and 
the other Old St. Paul’s. Old St. Paul’s 
(together with the Globe Theatre) 
is also the subject of an engraving 
by Merian—clearly not a very reli- 


LOOKING 


IN THE 


great Cathedral about half its proper 
length. 

The building of London falls roughly 
into two periods, before the Fire and 
after. Before the Fire it was carried 
on in a haphazard manner by the specu- 
lative builders and by noblemen who were interested 
in developing their estates and building themselves 
palaces. Prominent among these was the Earl of 
Bedford, who, in 1636, began developing his property 
between Covent Garden and St. Martin’s Lane. He 
built at his own cost the Church of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, telling Inigo Jones, the architect, that he 
would not go to any great expense: the church was 
to be no better than a barn. “ Well, then,” replied 
the architect, ‘‘ you shall have the handsomest barn 
in England.” In consideration of his having built 


It was 


the church, the Commissioners allowed Lord Bedford 
£7000 rebate on the fines levied on him for his building 
‘Continued on page 625. 
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A PAINTING BY WILLEM 


WO early types of the yacht in seven- 

tenth-century Holland (its country 
the inland waterway type and 
type 


by famous 


of origin 
illustrated 
Dutch 


Willem van 


the seagoing naval are 


in these examples 
masters of marine painting, 
de Velde and his son. Regarding the upper 


subject, it should be stated that this 


work has been given to the younger Van 
de Velde, 
painting, by 


initials appear on the 
Friedlander, 
An 


the yacht, 


whose 
Dr. 


German 


the well- 


known expert. irtteresting 


account of the origin of the 


derivation of the name (from the Dutch 


word jucit), the variety of its uses in the 


Netherlands, and its introduction into 
England by Charles II., is to be found in 
Mr. E. Keble Chatterton’s delightful book, 
‘‘ Fore and Aft,’’ which tells the story of 


the fore-and-aft rig from the earliest 


times. ‘ During the seventeenth century,’’ 
he writes, ‘ persons of rank in the Low 
Countries began to adapt the fore-and-aft 
rig for use on the North and Zuyder Seas 
And 


‘There were Government yachts, 


as well as for the rivers and canals.’ 


again : 


THE 


THE RETURN RFRROM 


VAN DE VELDE THE YOUNGER, SHOWING 


(IN CENTRE) 


THE SEAGOING DUTCH YACHT OF 


A TYPE OF VESSEL USED AS A FLEET AUXILIARY : 
VAN DE VELDE™THE ELDER 


By 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


THE YACHTING 


A TYPE OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
DETAIL OF A_ PAINTING 
(1630 OR 1611-1693). 


Permission of the Owner 


TRIP. 


DUTCH YACHT 


(LEFT FOREGROUND) 


BY WIJLLEM 


JAGHT) USED ON INLAND WATERW: 


passenger yachts for communication be- 
tween the different towns of Holland, and 
‘advys-jaghts’ or despatch - boats. 

With the State yachts, then, employed for 
protecting the Revenue and the fisheries ; 
with the Admiralty yachts employed in 


‘ ’ 


the service of the navy ; with the ‘ advys 


yachts ; and, finally, the numerous cutters 
that belonged to the wealthy citizens of 
Dordrecht, 


other cities, and the hulls of these yachts 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 


magnificent in gold, yellow and blue, 
with high bowsprits and lofty resplendent 
sterns—there would have been plenty of 
detail for us to have admired and criticised 
had we been able to take a cruise two and 
a_ half Holland. 
The the Dutch navy 
these fore-and-aft yachts was very great. 
Their 


these latter were carried, usually eight in 


centuries ago through 


influence of over 


sides were pierced for guns, and 


number ; and so whilst, as far as one can 
find, there was no such thing as yacht- 
racing among the Dutch, yet there were 
Willem 


1707. 


plenty of sham-fights.”’ van de 


Velde II. lived from 1633 to 
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O FULL MOON, 


Chuckle, chuckle, through the night, 
You are such a cheerful sight | 
Up above the world so high, | 
Like a Guinness in the sky. 








Y T TATWVOO 
GUIN NESS is good for you | 


( 
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THE PILOT OF ITALIAN POLICY AT STRESA: THE DUCE AS AIRMAN. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI IN CHARGE OF AN AEROPLANE: ITALY’S “DICTATOR’’ AN EXPERT FLYING MAN. 


Few realised, perhaps, that Signor Mussolini is an expert airman, until it was to begin on April 11) between representatives of Italy, Great Britain, and 
mentioned, a few days ago that he had left Rome for Forli in an aeroplane France. It was officially announced that Signor Mussolini had chosen as the 
piloted by himself, and reached his destination safely after a flight lasting about place of meeting the Villa Borromeo on the island of Isola Bella, in Lake 
an hour and a quarter, which took him through a storm over the Apennines. Maggiore. He uttered a word of warning to Italians beforehand, that it 
Hitherto there has been little allusion in the Press to this side of his activities, would be wise not to expect too much from the conference. In an editorial 
although he is, of course, known as a motorist and also as a horseman. On article attributed to him we read: ‘‘ Many hopes are converging upon Stresa, 
arrival at Forli, it was stated, he proceeded to Rocca delle Caminate, an old and the usual castle of illusion is being built. According to some, from Stresa 
fortress which he has had restored for his use. It is now his favourite retreat | should come the salvation of tormented humanity; at Stresa there should be 
when he desires privacy to think out a political problem. It was suggested something like a miracle. It is necessary to pour a certain quantity of cold 
that his object in going there on April 5 was to spend a quiet week-end | water on this exaggerated optimism. There should be no premature enthusiasm 
pondering his plans for the coming three-Power conference at Stresa (arranged induced by a belief that Stresa precedes the millennium.” 
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DECORATION FOR LUDGATE RAILWAY BRIDGE ON 
THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO ST. PAUL'S : THE DESIGN 
FOR ONE SIDE —‘‘ NEPTUNE AND BRITANNIA.” 





In preparation for their Majesties’ visit to St. Paul’s on May 6 for the Silver Jubilee Thanksgiving 
Service, special attention has been given to the decoration of the two railway bridges, at Ludgate 
Hill and Blackfriars, beneath which the royal procession will pass. That of Ludgate Hill bridge 
was entrusted to the Royal College of Art, under Sir William Rothenstein, who selected the designs, 
and that of Blackfriars Bridge to the Slade School. The designs for the two sides of Ludgate Bridge 





THE NAZIS’ DISAPPOINTMENT IN DANZIG, WHERE THEY FAILED TO SECURE A TWO - THIRDS 
MAJORITY IN THE RECENT ELECTION: A LABOUR DETACHMENT PRESENT SPADES ! 


The Nazis failed to obtain complete political control of the Free City of Danzig in the elections for 
the Assembly on April 7. They secured 44 seats; with 139,043 votes; increasing their percentage by 
eight only. They did not gain the two-thirds majority which would have enabled them to amend 
the constitution. The Nazi election propaganda was of the most intense order. Herr Hess, Herr 
Hitler’s deputy, arrived by aeroplane on April 5 and addressed a meeting at Zoppot in the evening. 
General Goring had delivered an address on the previous day. The height of the Nazi “ campaign ” 
was reached on April 8, when Dr. Gébbels, Reich Propaganda Minister, addressed a meeting in the 
Heumarkt, amid regimented Nazis, and flags and banners waving in the glare of searchlights. The result 
of the Danzig election may be considered as one of the biggest disappointments the National Socialist 
movement has experienced since it came into power. 





THE TITHE WAR IN KENT: EFFIGIES OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND QUEEN 
ANNE ABOUT TO BE BURNED ON A BONFIRE NEAR ASHFORD. 


Effigies of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Queen Anne were burnt on April 5, amid the cheers of 

some 200 tithe-payers, after a fruitless sale of seized goods at Beechbrook Farm, Westwell, near Ashford. 

The sale followed the fourth distraint on the same farm. A procession marched to the spot with donkeys 

bearing placards ridiculing the tithe system, and other signs were fixed to the effigies, such as—“ Tithe 

did for us; now we've done with tithe.” tenant of the farm set fire to the pile, while the crowd 
pel the effigies with mud. 
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THE DESIGN FOR THE OTHER SIDE OF LUDGATE 
RAILWAY BRIDGE, LIKEWISE THE WORK OF ART 
STUDENTS: “ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON.” 





are here illustrated. One depicts Neptune and Britannia with the royal coat-of-arms, against a 
background of sea and ships, flanked by mermaids and waves. The other represents St. George and 
the Dragon viewed from classic balconies. The designs were painted, in ordinary nee on 
three-ply wood, by the following students of the Royal College—A. Hodgkinson, J. S. O'Connor, 
G. Van Noorden, and G. Wales. The length of the bridge is Sé ft. 9 in. 


HERR HITLER’S DEPUTY IN DANZIG FOR THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN: HERR RUDOLF HESS 
(CENTRE) WITH HERR FORSTER, LEADER OF THE DANZIG NAZIS (LEFT), AND DR. GREISER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE (RIGHT). 





A RACING CAR THAT SKIDDED INTO A CROWD OF SPECTATORS, KILLING EIGHT: 
THE WRECKED VEHICLE AFTER THE DISASTER AT CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


During a speed hill-climbing contest on Sunday, April 7, a five-litre Stutz car driven by Cattaneo, 
the famous Italian racing motorist, skidded when he applied the brakes near the finishing line 
at Chateau-Thierry, and dashed into the crowd of spectators. It was stated on the 8th that 
the number of dead was then 8 and might be increased, as 17 other people were in hospital. 
some in a oritical condition. Chateau-Thierry is some 4@ miles north-east of Paris. The mayor 
announced his intention of prohibiting such events in future in that locality. 
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THE OUTCOME OF BEAR-SPEARING: PIG-STICKING—THE KADIR CUP, 1935. 


tte KADIR CUP, 1935: THE LINE OF ELEPHANTS AND COOLIES, WITH A HEAT IN FRONT (THE GROUP OF MOUNTED MEN), BEATING OUT 
THE FAMOUS KADIR GRASS, HAUNT OF WILD BOAR AND MANY OTHER SPECIES OF GAME, BOTH BIG AND SMALL. 


THE THRILL OF PIG-STICKING: A “SPEAR” RIDING A PIG ACROSS A PATCH OF OPEN COUNTRY IN THE KADIR CUP 
COMPETITION. (RIGHT) THE WINNER OF THE KADIR CUP, 1935: LIEUT. THE HON. J. HAMILTON-RUSSELL, WITH HIS 
MOUNT, LINDY LOO, AFTER HIS VICTORY OVER LIEUT. TEACHER, ON GUNMASTER,. 





8 thers Kadir Cup, the blue ribbon of pig-sticking, was won on March 23 by Lieutenant the Hon. J. Hamilton-Russell 
(Ist Royal Dragoons) with his entry, Lindy Loo; his opponent in the final, Lieutenant A. D. M. Teacher (Royal 
Horse Artillery), falling heavily as his horse, Gunmaster, turned with the “jinking” pig. Concerning this famous 
competition, which was instituted in 1869, we read in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica": ‘‘ There are various pig-sticking 
competitions, the best known of which is the Kadir Cup. The word ‘ Kadir’ merely means the old bed of a large 
river. All the big Indian rivers are constantly changing their courses, and the land which has at one time been under 
water may be anything from five to thirty miles in width. Such land is a river Kadir and is overgrown with tamarisk 
and grass, intersected with nullahs (i.¢., water courses), dry or full of water, and dotted with jhils (swamps). Villages 
are few and far between, while the ground is the haunt of wild boar and many other species of game, both big and 
small. A large part of the Ganges Kadir has been controlled by the Meerut Tent Club [a Tent Club corresponds to a 
Hunt in England] since before the Mutiny, and the Kadir Cup is run annually in March in this country. Competitors 
may enter two horses, but not more. Heats of three are determined by lots, and the gainer of the first spear in each 
heat qualifies for the second round, and so on to the semi-final and final heats." The same authority says, with regard 
to the origins of the sport of pig-sticking: ‘It is now generally accepted as a fact that pig-sticking was the outcome 
of bear-spearing, which was popular amongst British sportsmen in Bengal until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when bears had become so scarce that wild boars were substituted as the quarry.” 
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THE TREASURES OF 


In former times treasure-seekers usually went to mysterious islands in for the treasure of the ancients, precious relics of forgotten civilisations 
quest of pirate gold. Nowadays, as that source has largely dried up, This picturesque photograph illustrates a typical scene diggers at work 
it is the turn of the archeologists, who everywhere are busily delving } on the Treasure Mound at Tepe Hissar, in northern Persia, where was 


; ciemes 
Rerropucen sy CouRTESY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA University MUSEUM AN 
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S OF THE EARTH. 


ns | found a wealth of prehistoric art, especially among the ruins of a city pertaining to the ‘nether world’ are common in the excavator’'s life. 
ork = burnt by raiders some 4000 years ago. The excavations were conducted They are not gruesome or deterrent to him. Still, the strange beauty 
as | by Dr. Eric Schmidt, who in a note on the photograph writes: ‘* Scenes of a Stygian scene such as is here shown inspires metaphysical thoughts.” 


gsiry MUSEUM AND THE PENNSYLVANIA Museum oF ArT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE WEEK WITH THE SERVICES: 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE ACTIVITIES. 











A MULE-DRAWN UNIT IN THE REHEARSAL FOR THE KING’S SILVER JUBILEE 
REVIEW: A BATTERY OF PACK-ARTILLERY WITH LIGHT HOWITZERS. 


A MECHANISED UNIT IN THE LARGE-SCALE REHEARSAL FOR THE KING'S SILVER JUBILEE 
REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT: A WIRELESS SECTION OF SIGNALLERS IN LIGHT CARS. 





MECHANISED FIELD ARTILLERY IN THE REHEARSAL FOR THE KING’S SILVER JUBILEE REVIEW, WHICH WILL BE HELD IN RUSHMOOR ARENA ON JULY 13: LIGHT HOWITZERS 
DRAWN BY TRACTORS; AND (IN THE DISTANCE) BRIDGING EQUIPMENT OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS CARRIED ON LORRIES. 

A practice parade was held on Eelmore Plain, Aldershot, on April 8, as a preliminary to the rs 

King’s Silver Jubilee Review, which will be held on July 13, in Rushmoor Arena; and, accordingly, : 

the ground was marked out to correspond with the lay-out of Rushmoor Arena. A considerable 

body of the troops who will take part in the Review marched past General Sir Francis Gathorne- ‘ 

Hardy, G.O.C., Aldershot Command, who took the salute. The troops included Cavalry, Artillery, 

Engineers, Infantry, and Tank units, and the march-past occupied about ninety minutes. The 

3rd and 6th Infantry Brigades, however, were only represented by Colour parties and non-com- 

missioned officers. The colours were carried cased. A feature of the practice was the bridging 

equipment of the Ist Field Squadron, R.E., carried on lorries. After the march-past, the Colour 

parties formed up in front of the Ist Guards Brigade, and all then advanced in Review order. 








THE “ ENCHANTRESS”: THE NEW SLOOP, WHICH IS ALSO THE ADMIRALTY YACHT, 


A NEW FLOATING DOCK FOR SEAPLANES AT PEMBROKE: THE DOCK WITH TWO 
AND WILL SERVE AS SUCH AT THE SILVER JUBILEE REVIEW. 


FLYING-BOATS READY FOR OVERHAUL. 





In the “ Enchantress,” which was originally designed as a sloop, the after guns have been removed 
and replaced by accommodation fitting her for her duties as an Admiralty yacht. She will take 
their Lordships on board for the King’s Silver Jubiles Naval Review at Spithead on July 16. 
The plate and furniture from previous Admiralty yachts were recently installed in her. At other 


times the “ Enchantress” will be employed as a warship. 


A correspondent writes of the new seaplane dock at Pembroke: “ The seaplane base at Pembroke 

has no slipway, but the 1000-ton floating dock solves the problem of repairs. The dock submerges, 

an operation taking some twenty minutes, and aircraft go aboard. the dock is a complete 

electrical workshop with accommodation for a crew of nineteen. Repairs can be carried out on 
craft with a draught up to seven feet.” 
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THE ACTUAL STERN 
OF A FAMOUS GALLEY, 
“LA REALE,” 

IN A FRENCH 


EXHIBITION. 


N exhibition entitled ‘ Three Centuries of Sailing 
Ships "' was opened by M. Francois Piétri, the 
French Minister of Marine, at the Musée de l’Orangerie 
in the Tuileries on April 5. It is a retrospective exhi- 
bition recalling the great part that France played in 
naval history during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, and containing a number of fine 
ship models, figure-heads, flags, old charts, and other 
maritime relics, many of them contributed by Great 
Britain. On this page we illustrate the stern of the 
galley “‘ La Réale,"’ of Louis XIV.’'s reign, one of the 
finest things in the exhibition. Its magnificent carvings, 
attributed to Pierre Puget, the seventeenth-century 
French naval architect and sculptor, symbolise the 
daily journey of the sun. Above a map of the western 
hemisphere, Apollo, the sun-god, takes leave of Venus 
to drive his fiery chariot across the sky, returning to 
her in the evening, accompanied by nymphs and zephyrs, 
as she awaits him in the midst of a cortége of tritons and 
sea-horses. The “ Réale'’ was a marvel of grace and 
magnificence to the spectator from outside. But 
aboard her, as we learn from “ L'Illustration's "" monu- 
mental ‘ Histoire de la Marine,"’ conditions were 
appalling. The captain, quartered at the bottom of the 
hold, had, apparently, the only bunk on board. Sick 
and wounded lay on coils of rope up forward, and the 
galley convicts toiled below in a hell of cruelty and 
pain. Colbert, to whom was due the revival of French 
sea-power under Louis XIV., had given orders to the 
judges of France to sentence to the oar as many criminals 
as possible ; and, once chained to the bench, the convict 
seldom obtained release at the expiration of his sentence. 
Vagrants, contraband dealers, political rebels, Turkish, 
Russian, and negro slaves, prisoners of war, and poor 
Iroquois Indians, whom the Canadians were ordered to 
entrap, were all pressed into that terrible service. By 
these means the benches of the galleys were filled, and 
Colbert gave no thought to the long agony of those who 
filled them. Our lower left-hand illustration shows 
**La Réale"’ with the lateen rig of her day, a row of 
twenty-six oars being used on the starboard side. If 
each oar was manned by eight men, that gives a total 
of four hundred and sixteen galley convicts aboard. 
The galleys operated almost entirely in the Mediter- 
ranean, and were for the most part built and stationed 
at Marseilles. They formed a separate body inside the 
French Marine, having their own flag and their own 
hierarchy of officers. The contrast between their lot 
and that of the rest of the Navy, in Colbert's time, was 
striking ; for he introduced humane reforms and a class 
system of recruiting in the men-of-war, doing every- 
thing possible to make the Navy popular in his attempt 
to build up French sea-power. 
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THE POOP OF “LA REALE,” A GALLEY OF 
LOUIS XIV.: BEAUTIFUL CARVING IN AN 
EXHIBIT AT THE FRENCH NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


THE GALLEY “LA REALE” COVERED WITH THE CANOPY WHICH SHELTERED THE CREW: A DRAWING 
FROM “ HISTOIRE DE LA MARINE,” EDITED BY “ L’ILLUSTRATION "'; SHOWING THE ROW OF TWENTY- 
SIX OARS ALONG THE STARBOARD SIDE. 








A CONTEMPORARY MODEL OF THE STERN OF “LA REALE,” AS SHOWN IN THE 


MUSEE DE LA MARINE AT THE LOUVRE: A PHOTOGRAPH FROM 
MARINE,” EDITED BY “ L’ILLUSTRATION.” 


“ 


HISTOIRE DE LA 
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, SIR FRANCIS JOSEPH, C.B.E. 


New President of the Federation of 








British Industries Chairman of 
Settle Speakman and Co. z 

of other c 

Central P 





ciation, and the Basic | 
Association. Began his career as a 
railway messenger. 
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SIR JOHN ROSE BRADFORD. 
Formerly President of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Died 
April 7; aged seventy-one 
Sometime Professor of Medicine 
at University College and Holme 
Lecturer on Clinical Medicine 
to University College Hospital 
Medical School. 


PROFESSOR EDWIN CANNAN. SIR GEORGE SCOTT. 
Emeritus Professor of Political The well-known authority on 
Economy, London University. Died Burma Died April 4; aged 
April 8; aged seventy-four. Lecturer eighty-three. Travelled on many 
in Economics, London School of — to remote _ of 
conomics, 1897. Professor, Political urma Chare¢ 1’ Affaires, mself 
—— University of London, Bangkok, 1893-94. Political Agent a commander in ~~ —_ 
1907-26: author of “History of and Superintendent, Southern G.0.C.-in-C " Northern ommand, 


Local Rates in England.” a Shan States, 1902-10. 4 = Se _ladia, 1990. - 
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Sir Philip Chetwode 


in 1933 


—— 
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MR. EDEN’S TOUR OF THE EASTERN CAPITALS: THE LORD PRIVY SEAL (RIGHT) IN CONVERSATION MR. EDEN IN 
WITH PRESIDENT MOSCICKI, OF POLAND (CENTRE), AND COLONEL 
We gave photographs of Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow in our last issue. 
tour, the Lord Privy Seal arrived in Warsaw on April | 
Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, in the morning; lunched with the President; and was received | 
by Marshal Pilsudski in the afternoon. 
explained Poland’s attitude to the proposed Eastern Pact. 
Mr. Eden had further conversations with Colonel Beck on 


On the following 


The Marshal 


Continuing his European | 


See Se 


PRAGUE ; IN CONVERSATION WITH DR. 
BECK, POLISH FOREIGN MINISTER. THE CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN MINISTER. 


BENESH, 


April 3. He left for Prague in the evening. On April 4 he spent some time in discussion with 
M. Benesh, who gave a detailed exposition of Czechoslovakia’s peace policy. Mr. Eden then left Prague 
by air, with the intention of reaching Croydon in the evening; but he had to interrupt his journey 
at Cologne owing to indispositic Subsequently, it was 


day he saw Colonel | 


























announced that he had been ordered four or six weeks’ 
complete rest, making it impossible for him to go to Stresa. 


oes 


GENERAL SIR R. A. CASSELS. 
Appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
India in succession to Field-Marshal 
Deputised for 
Sir Philip during the latter’s absence 
Distinguished himself as 
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LORD DERBY AT THE MEETING AT PRESTON r THE DUCHESS OF YORK LAUNCHES THE “ STRATHMORE,” GENERAL GORING, WITH HIS’ BRIDE, FRAU 5 
IN HONOUR OF HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 5 THE LARGEST P. AND 0O. LINER, AT BARROW. EMMY SONNEMAN, THE GERMAN ACTRESS. 
Over 3000 people assembled at Preston Public Hall to The Duchess of York, accompanied by the Duke, visited Barrow-in- The marriage of General Goring, the Prussian Premier 
pay tribute to Lord Derby on his seventieth birthday. Furness on April 4 to launch the “ Strathmore,” a 24,000-ton P. and O. and German Air Minister, to Frau Emmy Sonneman 
Eighty thousand people had contributed a shilling for liner, at Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs’ Works. This is the largest was arranged for April 10. Herr Hitler agreed to be an 
a tribute, and their signatures were contained in special ' ship ever built by the P. and O., and is intended for the express service official “ witness.” General Goring conferred the title 
volumes, one of which Lord Derby is here seen hold- | to India and the Antipodes. A portrait of the Duchess by Mr. Simon of “‘ State Player” on his fiancée last year. She has now 
ing. The Countess of Derby is seen with him. if Elwes was presented to her at a luncheon given afterwards. retired from the stage. 
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AT WORKS 


THE NEW FORD V-8 


‘Centre-Poise ” New Riding-Comfort » All occupants sit between front and rear axles, enjoying 
luxurious roominess +» Improved engine-design gives phenomenal power, with exemplary perform- 
ance-refinement Engine fum are entirely excluded from the coachwork All-weather 


ventilation and safety glass are standardised features * Clutch and brakes require minimum pedal- 


pressure * Wonderful acceleration and high sustained speed are combined with complete controllability, 


spelling safety and peace Eight body-styles and six colour-schemes are offered * More 


definitely than ever, ** There is no comparison!” + Literature on request + Dealers everywhere. 


LONDON W .t 
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THE VERY REV. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, K.C.V.0O., DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S, 1911-1934. 


The Very Reverend William Ralph Inge, K.C.V.0O., Dean of St. Paul’s from 
until the beginning of October last, when he retired and was succeeded t the He 
Very Reverend Walter Robert Matthews, has been called, far too often, ‘‘ The 


IgII has written much, not only on strictly religious affairs, but for the lay Press. 
was born at Crayke, Yorkshire, on June 6, 1860, son of the late Rev. William 
Inge, D.D., Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, and Mary, daughter of the 
for Ven. Edward Churton, Archdeacon of Cleveland. In 1905, he married Mary 
wide Catharine, daughter of the late Ven. H. M. Spooner, Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
and he and he has three sons and a daughter. His academic distinctions are many. 


Gloomy Dean.’’ As a matter of fact, the nickname is not justified, 
Dr. Inge is anything but depressing in manner or in methods. A man of 
knowledge, he has worked strenuously both in the Church and outside it, 
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APES AND MEN AND EVOLUTION. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” * Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


IR ARTHUR KEITH is in trouble again! One 
of those very superior persons who assure us 
that ‘ Darwinism is dead ’’ has poured scorn on him, 
because he makes no secret of the fact that he cannot 
escape the evidences of Evolution, gathered during 
long years of patient research by a host of workers, 
including himself. This contemptuous scorn was 
set forth, under great head-lines, in a newspaper I 
picked up the other day. It was not so much evolu- 
tion as a general hypothesis that was attacked, and 
its application to man in association with the great 
anthropoid apes. 

What exasperates the ‘ Anti-Darwinians”’ so 
greatly is the insistence, on the part of the man of 
science, that man and the apes have had a common 
origin. About that, whether they like it or not, 
there can be no question. This conclusion would 
have been inevitable, even if there were no fossil 
remains to guide us. The fact that we cannot say 
exactly when the parting of the ways took place, 
between man and the apes is always held up as 
an all-sufficient refutation of this common descent. 








Sel: 
GORILLA, 
HERSELF ON THE 


I. THE LARGEST ANTHROPOID APE: A YOUNG FEMALE 
IN A CHARACTERISTIC POSE, SUPPORTING 


OF HER FINGERS.—(Photographs by D. Seth-Smith.] 


But no capital is to be made out of this admission. 
There is no reason to suppose that we have found 
all the fossil remains that Time and Chance have 
preserved. It is, indeed, a matter for marvel that 
so many of these “ missing links ’’ have been found 
already, scattered as they were over areas thousands 
of miles apart. We have the whole of the Siwalik 
Hills in India, for example, as a hunting-ground ; 
having been put on the track, at first, by the finding 
of a single tooth. Think of the chances of finding 
one tooth, smaller than a human tooth, buried in the 
ground of this enormous area! What happened to 
the rest of that skeleton ? Dead bodies are usually 
eaten by other animals, and their remains, imperfect 
at the end of the feast, may or may not happen to 
be covered with soil and become fossilised. Any 
day may bring forth the most surprising discoveries, 
as in the case of Pithecanthropus in Java and the 
Piltdown Man in Sussex, or the Taungs skull in Africa, 
which has also yielded up the skull, and other parts of 
the skeleton, of that wonderful fossil man of Rhodesia. 
There were probably hundreds of his tribe roaming 
over what is now Rhodesia, yet remains of but one 
only have been found, and that by accident, during 
blasting operations. Let us have a little patience, 
and all the “ missing links "’ will turn up. 

I would fain trace out the story of the evolution 
of man and the great apes together, but this cannot 
be done in one essay, so I must be content with a 
brief commentary on the apes. In speaking of ‘ the 
great apes,” we are apt to think only of the chimpanzee, 
the gorilla, and the orang-utan. But there is a fourth, 
much smaller species, the gibbon ; indeed, to be quite 
accurate, there are several species of gibbon, though 
differing only in details one from another. But this 
tribe of gibbons is one of no small importance, for it is 





represented in early Miocene times by Propliopithecus. 
This, as shown by the teeth and lower jaw, was 
a small animal, but undoubtedly the ancestor of 
the present-day gibbons. But more than this. Sir 
Arthur Keith contends that it serves as a starting- 
point from which to begin our study of the evolution 
of man and apes. This ancestor lived about a million 
years ago. It stands at the parting of the 
ways of the stem which, in Oligocene times, 
branched out to give rise, on the one hand, 
to the chimpanzee, gorilla, and orang, and on 
the other to the various types of man, fossil 
and recent. 

The three great anthropoids have assumed 
their several peculiarities as we see them to- 
day by gradual stages, taking at least a million 
years to develop ; each following a trend of its 
own, determined by the inherent character and 
the peculiar qualities of the substances out of 
which their tissues were formed. Their mode 
of life, and the environment in which they 
lived, may have been, and probably was, 
precisely similar; but from these 
inherent differences in the qualities 
of their tissues they responded 
differently. It is the final result of 
these “‘ inherent differences ’’ which 
we see to-day. And the same is 
true of the evolution of man. For 
the Piltdown, Neanderthal, and 
Rhodesian man differ profoundly in 
their general characters from any 
race of man living to-day. The 
earliest forbears of these three types 
of primitive man were no less differ- 
ent from their final stages when 
extinction overtook them. 

The three great anthropoid apes 
show, each in its own special way, 
the results of the adjustments made 
by their bodies to « . arboreal life. 
They are different because the 
qualities of their several tissues, 
bone and muscle and nerve, and so 
on, responded differently to precisely 
similar external stimuli associated 2. 
with tree-climbing. The accompany- 
ing photographs show the nature 
of the several responses they have 
made; and, in addition, we get 
evidences of responses to other stimuli which 
are not to be associated with climbing. It 
is to be borne in mind that, though the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee are now confined to 
Equatorial Africa, we can be by no means 


BACKS 





3. THE 


FACE OF AN 
SHOWING THE OUTSTANDING FOLDS OF SKIN SURROUNDING 
THE UPPER PART; AND (BELOW) THE AIR-POUCH WHICH 
CAN BE BLOWN UP WITH AIR THROUGH AN APERTURE 


ADULT MALE ORANG~- UTAN ; 


IN THE LARYNX AND SERVES AS A “VOCAL sac” 
THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE VOICE. 


FOR 





THE 


sure that both came into being there, for fossil remains 
of a chimpanzee have been found in the Pliocene of 
the Punjab. Whether this represents a migration from 
Africa to India, or vice versa, we cannot say. 

Though both these animals have obviously become 
adjusted to an arboreal life, further adjustment in 
that direction seems to have been checked by their 


SIAMANG GIBBON: THE LARGEST OF A GROUP OF 


MONKEYS OF VERY ANCIENT DESCENT; WHOSE MIOCENE ANCESTOR, 
PROPLIOPITHECUS, HAS BEEN SUGGESTED AS 
TYPE FROM WHICH THE SEPARATE EVOLUTION 


REPRESENTING THE 
OF MEN AND APES 
BEGAN. 


habit of spending an appreciable part of their life- 
time on the ground, probably in search of food. Here 
they progress on all fours, resting the back of the 
fingers, and not the palm of the hand, on the ground, 
after the fashion of the smaller monkeys. The male 
gorilla is conspicuously larger than the female, and 
is, indeed, of heavier build than that of any human, 
though the legs are shorter. In disposition it is more 
ferocious than the chimpanzee, and has much more 
powerful jaws and larger teeth. And to provide 
ample musculature for these jaws, the crown of the 
head develops a great median, plate-like crest of bone, 
not found either in the chimpanzee or the orang. 

This last seems to spend the greater part of its 
life in the trees. Hence the enormous length of the 
arm and hand, the fingers of which are curved, the 
better to grip the boughs. In all three anthropoids 
the big toe is set out, apart from the rest of the fingers, 
as with our thumbs, to form a grasping foot. The 
skull lacks the great brow-ridges of its two near 
relations. But besides many other peculiarities, the 
male develops what are known as “ secondary sexual 
characters "’ of a very striking character. These, as 
will be seen in the adjoining photograph, take the 
form of an enormous fleshy fold on each side of the 
face, while the neck is partly encircled by a great 
wind-bag, filled through an opening in the windpipe 
at the larynx, or “ Adam’s apple.” This bag is 
really a ‘‘ vocal sac,’’ for the enlargement of the voice. 
Similar but smaller sacs are found in some gibbons, 
the gorilla, and the chimpanzee. 

Here, then, are a few of the peculiar features 
which these anthropoid apes have developed since 
they started, each on their own course, a million or 
more years ago. Although in the matter of their 
general structure they differ from man only in degree, 
they are divided from the human race by a great, 
impassable gulf, for the size of the brain is far inferior 
to that of man. If these species of apes should endure 
another million years, we have no reason to suppose 
that they would ever enlarge that brain. They have, 
in short, attained to full development in this direction. 
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STRESA: THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, AND FRANCE. 
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THE TOWN OF STRESA, ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MAGGIORE, SEEN FROM THE ISLET OF ISOLA BELLA, THE MEETING-PLACE OF BRITISH, FRENCH, 
AND ITALIAN REPRESENTATIVES UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF SIGNOR MUSSOLINI. 
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ISOLA BELLA, THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ISLAND IN LAKE MAGGIORE, SEEN FROM STRESA: 





THE SITE OF THE FAMOUS VILLA BORROMEO, WHERE THE THREE-POWER 


STRESA CONFERENCE WAS ARRANGED TO BEGIN ON APRIL II. 


It was arranged that the three-Power Stresa Conference, between Great Britain, 
Italy and France, should be held in the Villa Borromeo, on the island of Isola 
Bella in Lake Maggiore, beginning on April 11. Mr. MacDonald announced on 
April 8 his intention of going to Stresa. Sir John Simon was our only other 
delegate; for Mr. Eden, suffering from heart strain after his exceptionally rough 
aeroplane journey from Prague to Cologne on April 4, and ordered a complete 


| 


rest for several weeks, was most unfortunately unable to go. The French 
delegation was to include M. Flandin, the Prime Minister, and M. Laval, the 
Foreign Minister. Signor Mussolini was to be chairman. While the majority 
of the delegates stayed during the conference at an hotel in Stresa, the Duce 
himself arranged to sleep at the Villa Borromeo, on Isola Bella, in the bed 
in which Napoleon slept before the battle of Marengo. 
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MORE AND FISHER: TWO ENGLISH SAINTS 
IN COURSE OF CANONISATION. 
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JOHN FISHER, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER (1469-1535): A PORTRAIT BY HOLBEIN. 






































POPE PIUS XI, PRESIDING AT THE SECOND OF THREE CONSISTORIES PRECEDING THE CANONISATION OF BISHOP FISHER AND SIR THOMAS MORE: 
THE SCENE IN THE HALL OF BENEDICTION AT THE VATICAN. 


The decision to canonise Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More as Saints, announced 
by the Pope on February 1, has been followed by various preliminary ceremonies 
in Rome. The first of three Consistories was held, in private, on April 1, and 
the second, semi-public, took place (as illustrated above) about a week later. It 
was stated that after the third Consistory (in public) the Pope would announce 
the date of the actual canonisation to be held in St. Peter's. When the decree 
was read in St. Peter's on March 3, the Pope recalled the visit of the King and 
Queen to the Vatican in May 1923, and commented on the coincidence in date 
of their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee with the first canonisation of English martyrs 


PORTRAITS FROM THE Royat COLLECTION AT Winpsor CasTLe. 





since the Reformation. John Fisher was born at Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1469. 
He became Chancellor of Cambridge University, where he aided Lady Margaret 
Beaufort in founding Christ's and St. John’s Colleges. In 1504 he was made 
Bishop of Rochester. Thomas More, author of ‘ Utopia,’ was born in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, in 1478. In 1529 he succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor under 
Henry VIII. Both More and Fisher rejected the Oath affirming the validity of 
Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn, and were beheaded on Tower Hill in 1535 
for treason in refusing to recognise the King as Head of the English Church, a 
title he had assumed under the Act of Supremacy. 


(Tue Copyricnut oF His MAJESTY THE Kins.) 
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THE TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE— 
AS PRESCRIBED IN HIS WILL: 
A MONUMENT OF NATIONAL 
INTEREST RESTORED. 


Copyricut Puorocrarns Rarnart Tuck anp Sons, Lrp. 
















HE famous tomb of the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral, 
with its life-size effigy—an outstanding relic of fourteenth- 
century British craftsmanship—has just been cleaned and restored 
under the direction of Professor E. W. Tristram. The shields, which 





were scarcely visible before, now appear in all their brilliance of 
enamel and gold; the figure, formerly black with varnish and grime, 
now shines in its original golden splendour; and the whole tomb, 
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ABOVE) THE TOMB oF EDWARD THE BLACK 
PRINCE, IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, AFTER ITS 


RESTORATION BY PROFESSOR TRISTRAM : MAGNI- 
FICENT FOURTEENTH-CENTURY CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 
PERFECT PRESERVATION. (LEFT) THE TOMB WITH 


ITS OVERHANGING CANOPY; SUSPENDED ABOVE IT, 

THE GAUNTLETS, SURCOAT, HELM AND CREST WORN 

AT THE PRINCE'S FUNERAL ON MICHAELMAS DAY, 

1370; AND THE SHIELD FASTENED TO THE PILLAR 
ON THE LEFT. 


with pure gold), and on it a figure of himself 





‘‘all armed for war,"’ his helmet on with the 
vizor up so that all might see his face. At the 
feet crouches a little French bulldog; the head 


is resting on helmet, cap of maintenance and 


THE BLACK PRINCE’S ‘“‘ ARMS FOR PEACE ’’ DECORATING HIS TOMB: ; 

- leopard crest. Beneath the overhanging tester 
THREE SILVER OSTRICH FEATHERS ON A_ SABLE FIELD; EACH 
FEATHER PLACED THROUGH ITS PROPER SCROLL BEARING THE MOTTO or canopy is painted a representation of the Holy 
“ICH DIENE” (I SERVE); WITH THE SAME MOTTO PLACED ABOVE Trinity (a faithful copy of which, by Professor 


THE SHIELD. : , , ‘ . 
Tristram, was illustrated in colours in our issue 


of July 12, 1930). Professor Tristram's meticulous 
which Professor Tristram says may without exaggeration be described work in restoring the monument to its original 
as the most magnificent in England, is now in almost perfect pre- beauty was undertaken on behalf of the Friends of 
servation. Exact details for the making of this tomb, as we men- Canterbury Cathedral. 
tioned beneath our illustrations of it in our issue of June 7, 1930, were 
given by the Black Prince in his will, signed on Saturday, June 7, 1376. 
He died on the following day, Trinity Sunday. The base of the tomb 
is of Purbeck marble in accordance with the Prince’s desire that it 
should be “of marble of good masonry."’ Around the marble sides 
are sixteen enamelled shields of arms, eight being his ** arms for war,” 
namely, the Royal Arms of England and France, and eight his ‘ arms 
for peace,"’ three silver ostrich feathers. Over the marble tomb the 


Prince ordered to be placed a “ table of laton overgilt "' (bronze covered 
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THE EFFIGY OF THE BLACK PRINCE, ORDERED IN HIS WILL: A CLOSE-UP VIEW SHOWING THE LEOPARD THE PRINCE’S “ARMS FOR WAR "+: RED AND BLUE ENAMELS WITH 
CREST, CROWNED AND WITH OUTSTRETCHED TONGUE; THE FINGER-TIPS MEETING IN PRAYER; THE GOLDEN LIONS PASSANT GARDANT; AND FLEURS-DE-LIS; WITH A LABEL 
EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP OF THE GOLDEN SURCOAT; AND THE GIRDLE HAVING ROUNDELS OF BLUE OF THREE POINTS FOR “ DIFFERENCE’ AS THE ARMS OF THE ELDEST 


ENAMEL WITH GOLDEN LEOPARDS’ HEADS. SON—ABOVE, THE MOTTO “ HOUMOUT” (HIGH-MINDED). 
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_ for the Man who Matters 
HUMBER 


THE car that will serve him best in the 
multitude of business and social in- 
terests that make motoring a part of 
his life. The car that is ready, day 
after day, to match his business activi- 
ties with its own swift silent help. 
Ready without further attention, to fit 
into a social scene with dignity and 
immaculate composure, 















“Twelve from £285. 16/60 from £435. 
Snipe ‘80’ from £475. Pullman from £735. 


Pullman, Snipe ‘80’ and 16/60 models can be fitted with de Normanville 
Safety Gear at reasonable extra charge. 





16/60 6-Light 
Saloon - £435 


(Triplex Glass) 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 
LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DEPT.: ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Read ‘MODERN MOTORING’ A HUMBER-HILLMAN - COMMER Production. 4d. monthly at main bookstalls 





























MEDAL commemorating Charles the Second’s em- 

barkation at Scheveningen on his restoration appeared 
on this page last week. Here in Fig. 3 is a souvenir in 
another material of the same King’s marriage to Catharine 
of Braganza, which took place 
in 1663. The bowl is very 
thin, and the stem is a blown 
baluster after the style of the 
Venetian glass-works, whence 
came the art of glass manu- 
facture throughout Europe. 
This goblet, from the well- 
known collection of the late 
Joseph Bles, which appears 
at Christie’s on May 14, is an 
important object from every 
point of view, sentimental, 


GLASS: A DESIGN 
TREE WITH THE 
* REVIRESCIT.”” (9} 


historical, and 
wsthetic. It is a 
unique survival from 
its period—1663— 
and bears witness 
to the standard of 
glass-making 
achieved by the 





I. A GLASS CELEBRATING THE Duke of Bucking- 
GLORY OF THE BRITISH FLEET: ham’s glass-house at 
A DESIGN OF A RATHER SUR- Greenwich before 
PRISING BRITANNIA, WITH AN Ravenscroft initi- 
INSCRIPTION ; PROBABLY COM- ated a new develop- 
MEMORATING THE TERMINATION OF ment in glass manu- 
THE SEVEN YEARS WAR IN 1763. facture a few years 


later. It commem- 
orates the marriage of Charles II. and Catharine of 
Braganza, whose portraits appear on each side of the 
central vignette, and it is an early 
reminder of Charles’s escape after the 
battle of Worcester, when he hid in the 
oak tree while the Roundheads searched 
the forest. 

The goblet was presented by Charles II. 
to his friend Rouse, in whose family it 
remained until 1865. The then owner's 
daughter, in a letter to The Times 
(April 3), writes that “it was used for 
generations to drink the health of the 
eldest son at his christening, coming 
of age, and marriage; and was set 
out empty at his funeral. My father, 
Ezekiel Rouse, was abroad when his 
parents died, and by accident the goblet 
was included in a sale of odds and ends, 
those responsible for the sale realising 
nothing of its interest or worth. It 
made then, I believe, 15s., and was lost 
sight of, and so passed out of our 
family.” 

With a heavier metal, English glass 
developed on more substantial, less delicate 
lines. as can be seen very well in the 
other illustrations on this page. This 
piece, and the elaborate glass of 1586 
in the British Museum made by Verzelini 
(who was perhaps also responsible for 
three other known examples), provide 
our main links with the earlier Venetian 
tradition. Not until the end of the 
seventeenth century can we be reason- 
ably sure that the manufacture was in 


the hands of Englishmen; we are not 5. THREE RARE AND CHARMING EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GLASSES: MASTERPIECES BY BIELBY, the decade 
even sure that the discovery of glass of OF NEWCASTLE, ENAMELED IN WHITE WITH DESIGNS SHOWING FISHING, SKATING, AND 
lead (“flint glass’’) was wholly due to SHOOTING ; WITH OPAQUE TWIST STEMS. (C. 1760; C. 5} IN. HIGH.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE BLES COLLECTION OF ENGLISH GLASS. 








By FRANK DAVIS. 














2. JACOBITE PROPAGANDA ON victory of Quiberon Bay 3. A TREASURE OF THE FAMOUS BLES 
OF AN OAK (1759) or at the termina- COLLECTION OF GLASS, WHICH IS TO BE 
INSCRIPTION tion of the Seven Years DISPERSED : A GOBLET COMMEMORATING 
IN. HIGH.) War in 1763. Proportions CHARLES I1.’S MARRIAGE TO CATHARINE 
and fine double air twist OF BRAGANZA IN 1663; MADE AT GREEN- 
stem are very pleasing; engraving WICH OF ‘ SODA-GLASS”” AND SHOWING 
suitably patriotic, a trifle coarse and AN EARLY VERSION OF THE ROYAL OAK 
unconsciously amusing to a generation MOTIF. 








George Ravenscroft, or whether we have to thank this sort of loyal propaganda must have had a ready sale. 
his workmen, Italians from the Low Countries, for so The engraving is adapted from the medal, known as the 
important a development. Oak Medal, made in 1750 by Thomas Pingo to the order 
The Bles collection is very rich in engraved wine-glasses, of the Jacobite Oak Society, which met at that time at the 
and in glasses with coloured twist stems The latter do Crown and Anchor Inn in the Strand, Nevertheless, the 
not lend themselves to photography, but the reader of this undoubted historical interest of its decoration ought not, 
page is recommended not to miss a series of thirteen glasses I suggest, to obscure the fact that this goblet, gua goblet, . 
which will presumably be exhibited together, and which possesses just those qualities of balance and ingenuity 
illustrate this engaging fashion of the 1750’s with extra- which give us every excuse to praise the cunning hand 
ordinary thoroughness. Green, blue, sapphire, red, and which devised that noble stem and foot. Its value in the 
chocolate spirals accentuate the bluish-white purity of market depends upon the great rarity of its engraving : 
the surrounding material its interest to the rest of us 
with exquisite taste and seems to me to reside rather 


in its quite admirable shape. 
The second (Fig. 4), of 
not quite such pleasing pro- 
portions, but with a stem of 
the same type, has a more 
personal interest, for it is the 
identical glass used by Prince 
Charles Edward at the 
banquet given him by the ‘ 
ladies of Edinburgh in 1745. 
The bowl is engraved with 


complete appropriateness. 
Not less charming, and 
not less rare, are a set 
of three wine-glasses by 
Bielby, of Newcastle, 
enamelled in white with 
opaque twist stems and 
ogee-shaped bowls (Fig. 5), 
showing three little men 
respectively fishing, ska- 
ting, and shooting. Purists 
may, and do, disapprove 
theoretically of this treat- 
ment of a noble material ; 
but the most austere of 
critics finds it difficult to 
resist the charm of this 
type of decoration when 
it is applied with such 
nicety and humour. 

A more pedestrian sort 
of decoration is provided 
by the sturdy goblet of 
Fig. 1, which possesses an 
historical rather than an 
wsthetic appeal. It is 
one of those rare glasses 
which were made to do 
honour to the British 
Fleet, and it is suggested 
that it was issued either 
in commemoration of the 





familiar with the cartoons of David 


Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Christie's 
Low, for Britannia, surely, is no less 





a person than the wife of that notable character, Colonel a portrait of the 

Blimp. Above her head is the inscription “O Fair Prince, full face, in 

Britania Hail ’’—out of sight in the illustration are four Highland dress, 

ships in full sail. Mrs. Blimp is holding an olive branch, flanked by a_ rose 

so that the later date would seem more likely. with one bud, and 4. A JACOBITE RELIC OF THE 
There are numerous characteristic engraved Jacobite a thistle, and is in- GREATEST INTEREST : THE GLASS 

glasses, while two at least are especially notable. These scribed ‘ Audentior CREDIBLY SAID TO HAVE BEEN 

are, first, the goblet of Fig. 2, with its two-knopped stem Ibo.” Charles did go USED BY PRINCE CHARLES 

and conical (not flattened) foot, and its elaborate engraving on, and more boldly EDWARD AT A BANQUET GIVEN 

of a rose and two buds, an oak tree and branches, and the to Culloden. The FOR HIM BY THE LADIES 

word “ Revirescit.”. The legend of the Stuarts still glass was kept by a OF EDINBURGH ; INSCRIBED 

remains green in dozens of sentimental hearts: when Mr. Rattery after the ““AUDENTIOR 1B0.” (C. 1745.) 

passions were running high during and after the '45 affair, banquet, was _pre- 


sented by one of his descendants to 
Archibald Sharp, of Rothesay, in 1846, 
and was acquired from the latter’s 
daughter by the late owner. To balance 
this rarest of mementos is a glass of about 
1750 engraved with a portrait of the 
Duke of Cumberland in a_ circular 
medallion flanked with military flags and 
trophies and inscribed ‘“ Prosperity to 
the Duke of Cumberland.” Another 
very interesting glass of about 1745 is 
a tear-stem example with a drawn taper- 
ing bowl, illustrated on this page as long 
ago aS 1929, engraved with a portrait of 
Dean Swift. This once belonged to the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, and is believed 
to be unique. 

The exhibition before the sale affords 
a final opportunity of studying a collection 
formed with rare taste and knowledge 
over a long period. It has been drawn 
upon to illustrate several standard works 
dealing with the development of English 
glass, it has been on loan for eleven years 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
it is by itself an epitome of glass manu- 
facture during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Finally—there is no room for further 
photographs—your attention is directed 
to certain very rare sweetmeat glasses of 
the years 1740-70, numerous taper-stx ks 
and candlesticks, and two of those brilliant 
examples of painted opaque glass from 
1760-70 which provide so 
eloquent a testimony of the technique and 
taste of the good people of Bristol. 
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re ao vs) } > 
Be Appointment to 
Dis Majesty The king 


Finest 
Chinese Hrt 


{{n these restless days there is peace and satisfaction in the 
4 perfect barmony of colour and craftsmansbip of a Chinese 
Men work of art. Wiby not add one to pour bome? 


Our Galleries, open 10-6 daily, contain a splendid selection, 
at strictly moderate prices, of all tbe classic periods. 
$f you cannot call we will gladly send our suggestions and 
pbotograpbs to meet your requirements by return of post. 





A written guarantee with every object. 





Slender vase in ying ching yao or sky-after-rain blue. 
Height on stand, 11 ins. Sung Dynasty, 960-1279 A.D. 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


5, 6, & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHITEHALL 5275, 3 lines Establisbed 1772 Cables: “ JADETTE, LONDON.” 

















Telephone: Whitehall 3716 (2 lines) Telegrams: “‘ Puttickdem, Lesquare,” Londen 
Established 1794 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


The Reynolds Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 





beg to announce that they have been instructed by 
Sir Stephen Demetriadi, of The Gote, Streat, Sussex, 
to sell by auction, on May 3rd, 1935, 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, PICTURES, 
NEEDLEWORK AND STAINED GLASS 





Unusual unglazed Chinese pottery duck, with 
remains of red pigment. T’ang Dynasty 618—906. 
- £28 0 0 





JOHN SPARKS separa one re 


The Sale comprises oak and walnut furniture of the early 18th 
and 17th centuries, Stuart needlework, Early English stained glass ; also 
128, Mount Street, LONDON, W.1 pictures, being a series of eleven portraits of members of the Penn and 
Springett families. Illustrated catalogues (10 plates) price half-a-crown 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER, 





T was with somewhat sad feelings, as if losing an 
old friend, that I heard Mr. A. Waterson, General 
Sales Manager of the Anglo-American Oil 
pany, announce at a luncheon party held 


Com- 
at the 





\ CAR OF 
THE AUSTIN 


APPEALING BEAUTY AND 


“ LIGHT TWELVE” 


GREAT 


Dorchester Hotel, London, that ‘‘ after April 5, the 
name of Pratt’s, which has been identified with 
high-grade petrols and motor oils marketed by this 
company for nearly half a century, will be succeeded 
by an entirely new brand title, ‘ Esso.’’’ This is 
being done, he added, “‘ with the object of standardising 
the new name throughout the world, and linking up 
with the other of the company’s products, such as 
Essolube, Essolene, and so on.’’ Thus a name which 
has been a household word since the first days of the 
horseless carriage passes out. But the function itself 
was very cheerful, as Mr. D. S. Paul, head of the 
technical department, explained that not only had the 
brand name been changed, but a much improved petrol 
was now being supplied. He stated that the modern 
engine demanded this, as compression in engines’ 
cylinders was raised slightly every succeeding year 


DEPENDA! ILIT x 
ASCOT SALOON. 
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for some time past. So to-day their new Esso 
Ethyl, for example, could be used in motors with 
a 7 to 1 ratio compression without ‘ knocking,’’ a 
great improvement on former spirits. Hence some 
12 per cent increase in power and economy in use 
followed with the better fuel. Recently an _ out- 
standing British aero- engine manufacturer pointed 
out how power plant is becoming 
more efficient by the combined aid 
of the technicians in the oil and 
automobile industries 
ago, he 
of a high-class aero engine was 
138 h.p. per litre (1000 c.c.) of 
cubic capacity of the cylinders. The 
latest engines average 32 h.p. per 
litre. Comment is needless, as the 
facts speak for themselves. More- 
over, while increased revolutions 
per minute of the fly - wheel of 
engines have increased the power 
output, there is no doubt that 
many motors to- 
day are producing 
50 per cent. more 
power at the same 
speed of revolu- 
tions as their 
earlier prototypes 
“The fact that 
this can be ac- 
companied by 
more than a 30 
per cent. diminu- 
tion in the amount of fuel con- 
sumed,” stated Mr. Paul, ‘‘ demon- 
strates the soundness of the 
development.”” That is why the 
Anglo-American Oil Company has 
concentrated its new policy upon 
the production of Esso grades of 
high anti-knock value. 

It was left to Mr. P. G. A. Smith, 
the Publicity Manager, to inform the 
guests present at this gathering of 
the large amount of additional work 
which had been given to many 
thousands of workpeople in effacing 
the old signs and name of Pratt 
to substitute Esso in its place. He 
stated that no fewer than fifty British 


Eight years 
stated, the power output 


CHANGEABLE 
VAUXHALL 


FROM A SALOON TO A TOURER AT A TOUCH: THE 
‘BIG six” 
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crafts were involved in this change of brand name. 
Thousands of posters, new signs, globes on petrol 
pumps, names on lorries, tankers, and railway wagons, 
besides newspaper advertising, meant spending many 
thousands of pounds all in Great Britain, and not one 
penny outside of it 

Following a successful year’s trading and payment 
of dividends, Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., has adopted, 
for the year commencing Jan. I, 1935, a profit-sharing 
plan for the purpose of giving its employees a direct 
share in any future profit-earning of the company, 
and by doing so advance the spirit of co-operation 
between the management and the employees. This 
has always been very cordial between the men and 
their ‘‘ bosses,"’ so the new plan will doubtless further 
increase the present goodwill existing between them. 
The employees are to share in 10 per cent. of the 
net profits, after allowance of 6 per cent. has 
been made for capital employed in the business. 
As each share is calculated on the 
amount of wages earned over the year concerned 
in the balance sheet, profit-sharing will come as 


employee's 


[Continued on page 624. 
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WINGHAM CONVERTIBLE WITH 


COACHWORK BY MARTIN WALTER. 


CABRIOLET ; 


Thanks to the patent self-acting head, this car can be converted instantly from a saloon 


to a tourer. It costs £395. 











“Do you believe in "c/ass o/stinction*old chap?” 
"Well,-that all depends on the ‘case;— 
this whisky, for instance, is &stinct/y 





first class, —*Crawford’s’ isnt it ?” 





A.& A. CRAWFORD —LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
London Office :— 24-26, Monument Street, £.C3. 
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For very Special 
Occasions 
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“SPECIAL RESERVE 
Scotlands Choicest 
Standard Blend 
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The Best Car in the World 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
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You'll find this new light- 
weight all-wool Gown most 
accommodating. Luxuriously 
comfortable in fit, it can be 
easily packed into a small 
Pa space for travelling, and has 

a special non-slipping sash. 
In claret red, butcher blue or 
nigger brown. Sizes 36"-44" 


Complete with f 
matching Scarf 63 ° 


» Mans 


5 


The Sign of 
Straightforward 


Shopkee ping Harrods Lid London SW 
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**THE OLD LADIES,” AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


*T*HERE is nothing here to entertain the Tired Business Man, but something 
| that will leave an unforgettable picture upon the memory of the intelli 
gent playgoet rhe play brings home, with heart-breaking effect, the pathos 
of the lonely lives lived by many women Friendless, almost penniless, their 
lot is indeed a depressing one Che happiest of the three inmates in this old 


house in the cathedral city of Polchester is Lucy Amorest She is buoyed 
up with the belief that her son, from whom she has not heard for four years, 
will one day return to her. The effect of this play may be guessed from the 


fact that an audible sigh of relief came from the first-night audience when the 
boy did return at the fall of the curtain. Mrs. Amorest is also blessed with a 

















““VOTES FOR WOMEN” IN FRANCE: MME. LOUISE WEISS, AN ACTIVE FEMINIST, 
WITH ONE OF HER POSTERS. 





A correspondent notes of the above photograph: “Le Comité de la Femme Nouvelle is setting 
up its organisation near all the polling booths (for local elections). In thi ase, th electors 
in the XVIlleme arrondissement of Paris who favour feminine Municipal Councillors are ing 
urged to deposit their votes in a special ballot box This ballot will not 

with the actual election, but merely offers to the electors a way of expressing 


f the feminist AUSE 


simple, generous nature, finding pleasure in doing little kindnesses to others 
Miss Mary Jerrold plays this role with a delightfully brisk cheerfulness Miss 
Jean Cadell’s elderly spinster is a wonderful creation. She tries so hard to be 
bright and helpful, yet the horror of impending destitution is racking her soul 
The nervously airy manner in which she says she really must get a job 
arranging flowers or something, within the next six months, brings home the 
horror and futility of such wasted lives. How terrified she is of the gypsy-like 
Agatha Payne, who covets her one treasure, a piece of amber ; how she quivers 
with apprehension as the clutching fingers hover over it, and with what dread 
she awakens in the middle of the night, listening to a ghostly tapping on het 





THE DUKE OF YORK AT THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL MATCH 
AT GLASGOW IN WHICH SCOTLAND BEAT ENGLAND: H.R.H. SHAKING HANDS 
WITH THE SCOTTISH TEAM, 

There was a crowd of nearly 130,000 at Hampden Park, Glasgow, on April 6, to see Scotland 
beat England by two goals to none. Both Scotland’s goals were scored by Duncar f Derby 
County. Both teams were presented to the Duke of York before play started. 


wall! The Agatha Payne of Miss Edith Evans might have stepped out of a 
nightmare. A swollen, bloated figure, with purple cheeks and bolting eyes, 
she waddles round the house like a huge toad. Her slow, menacing descent 
during the night to the bedroom in which May Berringer had taken refuge from 
her was so blood-chilling it is no wonder the poor spinster died of fright at 
her entry 


In our issue of March 30 we reproduced a photograph of Drake's game of 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe being enacted for the film ‘‘ Drake.” By a photo- 
grapher’s error, one of the characters in the group (third from left) was 
described as George Merritt as Tom Moone. This was incorrect. The character 
was, in fact, Admiral Hawkins played by Frederick Ranalow. We offer this 
expression of our regret to Mr. Ranalow. 
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tan You ve ever dreamed 
The charm of Devon is made up of so many features that its 
popularity for holiday-making is the most natural thing on earth, 
and those who have to take early holidays will find Devon as 
attractive and satisfying now as at any other time of the year. 
Red loam, leafy lanes, cosy combes, white-washed cottages, 
purple moors, golden sands, glorious coastline, and modern 
holiday resorts lying cheek by jowl with villages of immemorial 
age —these are the ingredients which go to make the 


perfect holiday fare. 
HOW YOU GET THERE 


BEFORE YOU GO 

Two books that will tell you all about Devon 
and the accommodation it affords : 
“GLORIOUS DEVON” by S. P. B. Mais 
(price 1/- paper cover, 2/6 bound in cloth). 
“HOLIDAY HAUNTS" 1935, containing 
Holiday Addresses, Photographs, &c. 
(price 6d.) 


“Monthly Return” Tickets at about id. a 
mile 3rd, or 14d. a mile 1st Class are issued 
from nearly all stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 

ist. and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets, at exceptionally cheap rates, will 
enable you to see the best of the county. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the Superintendent of the Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, W.2., or can be obtained at any Railway Station, or the 


usual Tourist Agencies. 








HOLIDAYS 


QUEBEC 


MONTMORENCY 
FALLS 


THE PRAIRIES 

THE ROCKIES 
BANFF 

LARIAT TRAIL 
LAKE LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE 
YOHO VALLEY 
TAKAKKAW FALLS 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


KICKING HORSE 
PASS 


KETTLE VALLEY 
KENORA 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OTTAWA 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


Etc. write for Canadian 
Tours Handboo 


Shottest Route 
to America 


‘f 
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CANADA offers an infinite variety of 
scenery and interest for holiday-makers. 
Vast forest lands, extending for hun- 
dreds of miles; ice-capped mountain 
ranges ; great lakes like inland oceans ; 
rolling prairies and a thousand and one 
scenic gems of breath-taking beauty, all 

made easy of access by Canadian Pacific. 


A GRAND SEVEN-WEEKS’ TOUR 


ACROSS CANADA 


A magnificent five weeks’ Inland Tour visiting all the princi- 
pal Cities, Towns and Beauty Spots; The Plains of Abraham; 
Montmorency Falls; The Rolling Prairies; Mountain Ranges 
of the Rockies ; Beautiful Banff ; Johnston Canyon ; Kootenay 
National Park; Sinclair Canyon; Radium Hot Springs 
Camp; The Lariat Trail; Emerald Lake; Yoho Valley; 
Takakkaw Falls; Kicking Horse Pass; The Great Divide; 
Lake Louise; Valley of the Ten Peaks; Through the Spiral 
Tunnels; Fraser, Thompson and Albert Canyons; The 
Pacific Coast and Vancouver Island; Eastward through the 
Kettle Valley and the Coquihalla Pass; The Orchards of 
British Columbia; Crow’s Nest Pass; Devil’s Gap Chalet- 
Bungalow Camp in the Romantic Backwoods; Across the 
Great Lakes by Steamer ; Niagara Falls ; Toronto, the “Queen” 
City ; Ottawa, Federal Capital of Canada ; and so to Montreal, 
largest Canadian Seaport, although one thousand miles from 
the Adantic Ocean. 

From Liverpool Aug. 2 by s.s.““ DUCHESS OF YORK” 
with Auantic crossing by St. Lawrence “Short Sea” Route. 


« All-in” fare covers everything. 
Write for further details. 


SHORT TOURS 


Also 17 Short Tours varying in duration from 19 to 30 days, 
leaving at frequent intervals from April 18 to Sept. 20, with 
attractive itineraries including many points of interest in 

and U.S.A. “All-in” fares cover all travel 
on land sea, hotel accommodation, meals, sightseeing 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
If you prefer to travel independently, we 
will gladly advise and assist you and submit 
specimen itineraries and quotations entirely 
without obligation. 









62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), 
London, S.W.1. 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. (Continued from Page 620.) 


an extra bonus on their wages, and will, no doubt, be much appreciated 
by the recipients. 

A recent visit to Fanum House, the headquarters of the Automobile 
Association, revealed a queue of motorists of both sexes rapidly being made 
members of the A.A.; and very wise are folks in joining this body, as one needs 
this organisation as much now as in the bad old days of 20 miles an hour 
speed-traps. To help their members from falling into errors in the speed of 
their cars, the A.A. is introducing throughout Great Britain a service enabling 
motorists to check the accuracy of the speedometers of their cars on the road 
A fleet of cars with specially checked speedometers in charge of A A. officials 





“GONGSTERS ''ON PARADE! POLICE CARS OF THE POLICE TRAFFIC PATROL 

WAITING TO HAVE THEIR SPEEDOMETERS TESTED AGAINST A STOP-WATCH, 

Before they set out for their duties in connection with the 30 miles an hour limit in 

specified areas, the drivers of police cars cover a measured stretch of road in order that their 
speedometers may be tested against a stop-watch. 


will operate in various unrestricted roads. The front and rear of cach car will 
display conspicuous notices inviting car drivers to check their speeds against 
the A.A. speedometers. Ultimately every A.A. patrol’s motor-cycle com- 
bination will be similarly equipped, to enable members to carry out periodical 
tests while on the road. The A.A. is also arranging to indicate, by special 
notices at a number of important points on main roads, a series of “* measured 
miles,’’ so that motorists can time their speeds for comparison against the 
It is most important that every car owner can 
‘silent ”’ 


reading of their speedometers 
rely on the accuracy of the speedometer, as it will often be the 
witness in speed-limit cases. So important is this accessory becoming that 
special instruments showing the speed travelled during the last half-mile are 
being fitted to private cars for the ‘ defence ’’ of their owners in case of legal 
action being taken against them when driving alone. Unfortunately, the 
police cars are fitted with just as inaccurate speedometers as the majority of 
the motoring public, so that it becomes even more necessary to be able to rely 
on one’s own recorder 

It is less than 100 years ago since mineral oils were first imported into 
Great Britain to try and displace the vegetable and animal oils then in use for 
our machinery and households. Since that date many improvements in methods 
of refining crude petroleum have been discovered or invented. The latest is 
“‘ Clearosol solvent extraction process,’’ which is considered the most remark- 
able development in lubricating oil refining since the invention of the Vacuum 
still some 35 years ago. In the new process chrysillic acid and protein acid 
are used as solvents to absorb mechanically the gummy deposits and other 





DAYTONA BEACH’S RECOGNITION OF SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’S NEW LAND 
SPEED RECORD: THE FAMOUS MOTORIST WITH THE SILVER PLAQUE 
PRESENTED TO HIM, 

It was at Daytona Beach, need it be said, that Sir Malcolm Campbell recently set up a 
new land speed record in his “ Blue Bird,” averaging 276816 miles an hour, and at one 
time touching 281 miles an hour. The presentation—a gift from the people of Daytona— 
was made at the Capitol, Washington, by Vice-President John N. Garner, who is seen on 

the left. 


impurities which increase the carbon deposits in combustion-chambers of engines. 
The one solvent dissolves the paraffinic elements, which are desirable from a 
lubricating standpoint, while the other solvent dissolves the unwanted or 
tarry elements. In its simplest form the Clearosol process consists of treating 
a lubricating stock which has been fractionated to certain established standards, 
and washing out the impurities by the use of the two solvents, which are 
(Continued overleaf. 
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en EASY LIFE 


Assurance... 


This is ideal for those who 
receive their salaries month- 
ly. Aplan that makes saving 
easy and pleasant, and gives 
all the benefits of ordinary 
life assurance. Write for 
the booklet, “Easy Life 
Assurance."’ 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 










THE 
HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY 
IN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
Write to the Secretary 








Head Office: 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, peng sn 2 


London Office: | West Ead Office: 
(Temporary Address lh WATERLOO 
during rebuilding) | PLACE, 8.W.1 
82 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 | 


Tel.; 
Tel.: Mansion House 9066.| Whitehall 6041, 


™ BARLING 















Specially Designed en 
DENTURE PIPE MH. 
Guaranteed entirely o 
British Made a 
The light 
mouthpiece 


counteracts any 
drag or weight on 
teeth. Perfectly bal- 
anced. Made in your 
favourite pattern and size. A 
perfect pipe in every way 


Medium, 10/6, Large, 12/6 


Barling 


PIPE CRAFT 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write B. Barling & 
Sons, 9, Park St., London, N.W.1; or ‘phone: Gulliver 
4458 Estd. 1812. The oldest ‘frm of ipe-makers 

Fi inest Pipes. 


in England and producers of the World's 











Thanks Dr. Pierre * 


for lovely white teeth . . . your 
liquid dentifrice beats all the 
pastes and powders. Twenty 
drops, @ spot of water and a 
dry brush—and VOILA!... 
teeth like snow. 


4 Taste’ A sephyr in the 
mouth ; faintly fragrant with 
cinnamon, mint, cloves, ani- 
seed—and with all their splen- 





did antiseptic properties 





A dentifrice for the Comeniirs. Sold by Chemists 
and hivh-cleas stores at 2 -, 3.6, 56,46, or post free from: 


Savory & Moore, isd. 61, Welbeck Street,W.1 








BAILEV'S TURNSTILES 














For cleaning Silv r. Electro Plate & 





‘Goddard's. 


READY SOON — SHELL GUIDES Plate Powder 


to KENT, DERBYSHIRE, WILTSHIRE 


Sold everywhere 6° 1- 2-& 3 


2/6 each, of all booksellers, order now. 
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( ntinued 
insoluble in one another The charging stock is fed 
into the mixing chamber with the two solvents 
agitated, and transferred to an extracting tank Due 


to differences in gravity, a clean separation is mac 





TH BYSTANDER LADIES’ NORTHERN FOURSOMES AT 
GANTON, YORKSHIRE: MISS BARBARA LEES (LEFT) AND 
Miss MARY JOHNSON, THE HOLDERS, WHO WON AGAIN. 





M n (Hornsea) and Miss Barba 
playin ff a nt handicap of six, repeated t 
Ladies’ Northern Foursomes golf tou 
Bystar i played a n April a 
Miss G - B. Newell (6) by three and 
n the eighteer e final 


Che desired portion is decanted off, consisting of the 
purified oi! still in solution with the one solvent 
The other is a tarry mess composed of undesired 
constituents in solution with the other solvent. Both 
solvents are removed in successive steps, the solvents 


being used over and over again. The tarry material 











An example from the collection of plate of the 
George Ill. period, bearing the Royal Arms 


AT ; ‘ : 
Messrs. How of Edinburgh, Led. 
13, Berkeley London, W.1 
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has little commercial value at present, but who 
knows that it may be found even more valuable than 
the purified oil in the future It has taken nearly 
three years to develop the plant for this process 
but its results have proved it worth while rhe 
viscosity curves of the oil are much improved, while 
the stability of the oils in service. is very pronounced 
rherefore, using oils refined by this method, engines 
get quicker oil circulation from cold, thus reducing 
wear, definitely easier starting, and virtual elimina- 
tion of sludge formation in engines rhus science 
helps to cheapen motoring every year by producing 
better lubricants, improved petrols, and more efficient 
engines 

Several American readers of these notes have 
written to me asking me to explain the expression 
‘ 2}-litre motor In Great 
Britain and Europe generally we have adopted the 
metric system for indicating the capacity of the 
cylinders of automobile engines. Thus we do not 
say here that engine has “ dash”’ 
inches cubic capacity, but express it in centimetres 
Thus what we call “light cars’ in England have 
engines varying in cylinder capacity from 750 c.c 
(cubic centimetres) up to 1500 c.¢ As, however, 


"and similar descriptions 


* so-and-so ' 


1000 c.c. equals 1 litre in this metric system of 


measuring, we call cars with 1500-c.c. capacity 
1}-litre-engined cars; if 2000-c.c. cubic capacity for 
their cylinders, they are styled 2-litre cars; if 2500-c.c 
capacity, they are called 24-litre cars, and soon. The 
reason for this is that “ litre ’’ measurements are the 
standard system used for specifying Grand Prix 
motors’ racing-engines, whose sizes are fixed every 
two years by the International Committee, on which 
the American Automobile Association has a repre- 
sentative, while England and Great Britain’s Empire 
is represented by the R.A.C. (Royal Automobile 
Club) 

The headquarters of this International Asso- 
ciation of Recognised Automobile Clubs is in Paris, 
where it meets annually to decide the rules of motor 
racing, pass records sent up by the individual clubs 
representing the men and country in which they 
were made, and other business for the good of the 
sport. Consequently, it is easy to understand that 
inches have been ousted by centimetres in cylinder 
measurements in Europe generally, and England in 
particular. With regard to my correspondent at 
Lakewood, Ohio, I am sending particulars of the 
Diesel engine for motor-cycles to him, and asking 
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the makers further to communicate with him in 
regard to sales in the U.S.A. So, although there 
may be some little delay, I am hoping that he will 
receive it in due course. In order to help readers 
whose engine capacity of their cars is expressed in 
cubic inches, I mention that one litre equals 61°022 
cubic inches. Also, as 39°37 inches equal one metre 
in length, one centimetre is *3937 inches as expressed 
in the 
stroke of the cylinders of the engines in the cars 


European method of measuring bore and 





TH! WINNER AND THE RUNNER-UP OF THE ROEHAMPTON 
PROFESSIONAI GOLF TOURNAMENT : A. COMPSTON (LEFT), 
THE WINNER, AND A. H,. PADGHAM,. 


A. Compston (Coombe Hill) won the xteenth annual Professional 
In C petition at Roehampton, the first important professiona 
ne € y @ eat A. H. F f (S r 
Park) in A ¢ and or Cc ton play 
If y in the ] win ¢t if r 

F was in 1929 
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DEALERS IN xy 


ANTIQUE 


AND J ad 
RN 43 
MODE F ey re 
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SPORTING 
PRINTS 


The value to-day of old sporting prints is a 
matter of common knowledge. He is a wise 
collector who takes the opportunity to acquire, 
before they are exhausted, copies of the limited 
editions of prints after LIONEL EDWARDS, 
GILBERT HOLIDAY, IVESTER LLOYD, 
FRANK H. MASON, and other famous sporting 
artists of the present day 


Prices from ONE GUINEA, 


Particulars on application, but a 
personal visit tis recommended, 


THE SPORTING GALLERY, 


7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 

















ESTABLISHED 1785 





By Appointment 


Edinburgh 
Portsmouth 


LIMITED 


Gieves © 





What is Trituration ? 





Southampton 
Plymouth | 








Weymouth 
Liverpool 
Gibraltar 


Telephone: Regent 6411 
MEN’S 
TAILORS 





Shades: 


| DRAB 
BEAVER , 
BROWN cis 


1935 SOFT FELTS—No. 


21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Malta 


OUTFIITERS 


Southsea 
Chatham 


HATTERS 





PRICE 


18/6 
408° 


























THE TALK O° THE TOWN 


from Write for particulars to 
Silverdale, 1, Paul St., London, E.C.2 


SILVERDALE TEA 


rituration is a special method 
of cutting the leaf into small 
fragments that is accorded to 
Silverdale Tea. 


strength and delicious flavour to 


be quickly obtained. 


It enables full 


Be curious and get Silverdale 

Tea next time from your grocer ; 
y 

you will like it much better than 


many, more expensive, teas. 
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AA 
Don’ worry... 


he'll turn the corner 


on Brand’s” 





Brand’s gives the gentle 


In sickness give 


BRAND'S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


ESSENCE 


Brand’s 
Revives Strength 


stimulus necessary to start 


up the natural powers of 


recovery. It is heartening 
to see the revival of interest, 
the response of an exhausted 


patient to the coaxing effects 


of Brand’s Essence. 





WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 


TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU From chemists everywhere 
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EASTER CRUISES 
“yVANDYCK” from Liverpool. 


: 18. it oY 
* . MG ioreter Barcelona, ap oe A oak 
bs hia, Ceula (for Tetuan) (2 deys' é 
m Vecc oe days from 22 gM BES 

% P © from Southampton. 
ae n-, © VOLTAIRE” fro Villetranche, 


a APR tuan) 

ee . 4 Ceuta (for Tetuan), 

ve re oe Capri, Lisbon. 
from 


ns. 
48 days sath 



















—— 
MAY 11. “ VOLTAIRE ” from rg 
To Ceuta, Dubrovnik, Venice, Brioni, x 
Palma, Lisbon. 
23 days from 28 gms. 
Liverpool. 
“ VANDYCK” from por 
ae Palma, Villefranche, Ajaccio, 
- ¥ Lisbon. 
418 days from 22 gms. 
—— 
WHITSUN CRUISES 
“ VANDYCK ” from Liverpool. 
To Cadiz, Tangier, 7 
40 days trom 
yUNE 8. “ VOLTAIRE” from org oe 
To Cadiz, Tunis, Naples. cece yt 
48 days from 
———, 


e 
ee 
hout the season a 
And regular cruises peggy: non Fjords. 


Mediterranean, elc., 
” 43 days, from 15 9ns 


JUNE 7. 


ea? 
Window or Porthole in every —_ 
All the amenities of pleasure crusse ships. 







of later cruises, 


HOLT LINE ie 


LDING. LIVERPOSS ais 
‘ON. EC'S 


; and programme 
For details of above apply 


RTE 


OovAL LIVER BU! 
Reet. Lone 
+T AGENTS. 
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He Stands 
The Strain 
So Well 


ARRING accidents, he will cer- 

tainly live to a ripe old age, even 
though, as a racing motorist, the 
strain at times is tremendous. 
For he has learnt that a morning 
glass of Kutnow’s keeps him young, 
active and healthy. 

Kutnow’s Powder is a fine saline 
with a dual action; it not only 
ensures daily clearance of waste food 
products from the system, but by its 
alkaline character neutralizes acids 
and lime deposits, thus preventing 
hardening of the arteries (arterio 
sclerosis) and premature old age. 

Half-an-hour before breakfast 
have your valet bring you a glass of 
warm water with about a dessert- 
spoonful of Kutnow’s in it. . Stir 
briskly and drink it off. Make this 
a habit and you will make sure of 
living to a healthyand happy old age. 


UTNOWS 
WDER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, HOME PRICE 2/9 














BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR 


JUBILEE NUMBERS 


For full particulars see page 3 of Cover 
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“THE GROWTH OF STUART LONDON.” the Shambles in the New Market), said a contemporary which was the 

Continued from Peas ten.) critic, “but he doubts he would hardly do what For some time 
David did, build a house for the spirit as effeminate ; 

operations. Other noblemen who left their mark After the Fire, on the other hand, there was much for them et 

on London were Lord Southampton, Lord Essex talk of planning Wren, Evelyn, Sir William Petty, century resembles 

(his widow's water-supply was cut off because Essex the statistician, and Dr. Nicholas 

House used water for laundry and stables and other Barbon (son of Praisegod Barebone) a 

purposes besides dressing of meat), Lord Salisbury, all put forward plans ‘If Petty’s € 

and Lord Leicester Leicester Fields, “‘ a very hand- schemes had been studied and altered , 

some, large square enclosed with rails, and graced . where necessary,”’ says Mr. Brett- 

with good built houses,”’ is now Leicester Square James, ‘* most of our modern problems 

Lord Clare developed his estate between Lincoln's in the suburban areas need never have 


Inn Fields and the Strand, but 
church. He had built a house 





TO BE SHOWN 


IN LONDON: 
IN CARVED OAK. 


This is one of the fine pieces to be exhibited at Messrs. 


St. James’s Street, S.W.1, 
be noted that it has panels of floral inlay and 
5 ft. 4 in. wide and 5 ft. high. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. 


without building a 
for the flesh (meaning 


AN ELIZABETHAN COURT 


from April 15 until the end of July. It will Mr 
checker borders. It is 
It dates from about 1590. 


M. Harris and Sons. 


arisen.” 


tiresome trades down the 


to beautify London with 
sweet-smelling herbs. Un- 
fortunately, little heed was 


given to the 
got to work. 

the most active 
** greatest 


in the Strand, 


riverside 


for their noble 


the opportunity 
But not all the 
were 


£30,000 ; 


Marvell, 


CUPBOARD who developed St 


it the aristocratic character it has preserved 
to the present day. 

Brett- James 
particularly interesting chapter to the traffic 
period. In 
Rippon made a coach for the Earl of Rutland 


M. Harris and Sons, 


problems of the 


Evelyn wished to move all 
river and 


suggestions ; 
and meanwhile the 
Among these, 


Barbon, a speculative builder 
on the grandest scale. His 
contribution to 
London’s development was 
where the 
palaces, 
gardens sloping down to the 
river, were beginning to lose 
their popularity or were too 
valuable as building estates 


impoverished in some 
by war and exile, 
to sell.” 
noblemen 
impoverished. 
Berkeley’s new house cost him, Evelyn guessed, 
Lord Clarendon spent between fifty 
and sixty thousand on his, and incurred much 
odium, and a satirical poem from the pen of 


stately uniform piles in St. 
were due to the enterprise of Lord St 


by his extravagance “The many 
James’s Fields ”’ 
Albans, 


builders 


was Dr. 


with 


Mrs. Percy Wharton, Mr. 
Dockyard Company), Mrs. 


ir. Ratledge, 


Lord 
in that in 


ney Hell Carts ”’ 


James's Square and gave 


devotes a brief but 


of Stuart Lond 
many-sided 


1555 Water 








each 
became popular.” 


of thirty thousand 
the water-poet, their spokesman, wrote in 1622: 


first coach 
the use 
but soon t 
re trafhe 7 
that 


Russell Ferg 
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made in England.” 
of coaches was eschewed 
here great demand 
wroblem of the seventeenth 


of the twentieth 


ever “ 
was a 


century 





THE LAUNCH OF THE LARGEST MOTOR VESSEL CONSTRUCTED FOR THE COASTING 


owners. so TRADE IN THIS COUNTRY: ABOUT TO NAME THE “ PACIFIC COAST.” 
cases The T.S.M.V. “ Pacific Coast,” which was launched for Coast Lines, Ltd., at Ardrossan 
to resist on April 4, will be used for the Liverpool-London passenger and cargo trade. In the 
photograph (from right to left) are seen: Mr. Percy Wharton, Mrs. Ratledge, 


uson (Director of the Ardrossan 


Russell Ferguson, and a friend, 


case a 


came into 


Do rob us of our shares, 
Against the ground we stand and knock our heeles 
Whilst all our profit runs away on wheels.” 


* Monument of research,” “ 
these stock phrases certainly apply to “‘ The 


m’’: but 


fascination. 


Soon hired coaches styled * 


London watermen 


of locomotion 
Hack- 
rage and despair 
John Taylor 


new means 


use, to the 


‘ Carroaches, coaches, jades and Flanders mares, 


our wares, our fares; 


mine of information "’ ; 
Growth 
no idea of its 


they convey 












‘But, Doctor! cant afford a 
Continental Spa Treatment | 


“YES YOU CAN, BECAUSE ! SHALL 
PRESCRIBE ‘ALKIA SALTRATES'” 


Despite the great strides made in the 
field of medicine, spa water treatment 
still remains unrivalled in overcoming 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, dyspepsia, 
high blood pressure and kidney and liver 
troubles. 

The reason for the efficacy of spa waters 
is no longer a mystery, for scientific 
analysis and research have accurately 
determined the beneficial ingredients of 
these natural springs. A modern phar- 
maceutical laboratory has concentrated 
the essential constituents of seven world- 
famous springs in granular form and it is 
now available to the public under the 
name of ‘ Alkia Saltrates’. 

From half to one level teaspoonful of this 
compound in a tumbler of water each 
morning or before meals gives you identical 


ALKIA Saltiates 


essential Salts of seven famous curative springs 
Carisbad.. Vichy. Kissingen.. Marienbad.. Aix-Les-Bains.. Chatel Guyon & Buffalo Lithia Springs 
MATURAL CORRECTIVE FOR URIC ACID, LIVER, KIDNEY & BLOOD DISORDERS 





benefits to be obtained by visiting seven 
famous curative springs (V ichy, Carlsbad, 
Aix-les-Bains, etc.). The first tumblerful is 
often effective in relieving a painful attack 
of back-ache, liverishness, dyspepsia, or an 
obstinate case of constipation while a short 
course of ‘ Alkia Saltrates’ water will in- 
variably loosen the grip of long-standing 
rheumatism and prove a remarkable sol- 
vent of the hardening deposits in the 
arteries, which lead to high blood pressure. 


El 
4 Good hh ils 











POLLEN 
White 


uracao 





If you prize good health and value physical 











and mental efficiency, you will never be 
without ‘Alkia Saltrates '—your spa water 
cure will begin with your first tumblerful 
—why not start the cure to-day? 

The essential curative constituents of 7 celebrated 
medicinal springs are brought in handy granular form 
to your own home in ‘Alkia Saltrates’ which is obtain- 
able from chemists everywhere, price 3/3 a bottle. 








to purchase a small estate will find a delightful 
home in British Columbia, a land of h-alth-givi 
sunshine and wonderful cogaeny and w ~ 
taxation are reasonable. All outdoor sports, including 


fishing, shooting, yachting, golf and good motoring roads 
I information, without obligation, write to: 

H. B. P. CRESSWELL, European Colonization 
Manager, Canadian Pacific, 


62 - 65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1 


|: THE man of independent means and sufficient capinal 


re living a 


ROSS *” HEIGHT!’ 










, Puptlage 194, gains 5” in 6 wks. [Ne Appli 
e eo + w« 8 inSmthes, | ssces 
~ » 20. . 3$"In164'y8 | Dyees Me 
" » 30, , 2° in 4 wks. Dieting 
Ow | ow 1s” in6 wka 
Increased my own height to 
6ft. 34ins. Hundreds of Teati- Ress System 


monials from ali ewer the world. Never Fails 
Fee £2.28. complete. Free. Write NOW 





Height Specialist, 
ight Specialis 
Ross Scarborough, Eng. <= 








HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


Tet.: WHITEHALL 1425. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
- LTD., of 2, King Street, St. James's 


S.W.1, specialise in the tracing of pedi- 
grees, in Heraldic work of every descrip- 
tion and in designs for all purposes. 
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Pow Mammed 





Made from the 
CURACAO PEEL 
of the finest 
oranges grown 
on the island of 
Curacao, West 
Indies. 


Try it in your 
next cocktail 


wry ee aa 


Sai 


dad he 
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CASH ADVANCES 


BY POST 
(£30 to £5,000) 


to Ladies or Gentlemen 
on note of hand alone 





WITHOUT ANY SECURITY 


RICHMOND INVESTMENTS, LTD., 
4, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY 
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6 strands to every thread! 


No cloth is better than the single threads of which it is 
made For extra strength and distinction of outward 
appearance, every thread used in ‘ Ventoga"' cloth has siz 
twisted strands. Insist that your tailor shows you the 
entire range of ‘ Ventoga’’ patterns! 


VENTOGA 


THE All Purpose CLOTH 








CONTINENTAL HOTELS 





BELGIUM 
Le Zoute—Knocke—The Golf Hotel— 


iways Ope 


All comfort —Moderate terms. 





FRANCE 
Antibes. A.M. Gd. Hotel du Cap. The world’s 
famous summer resort. All Watcr sports Apply 


for booklet 


Cannes —Hotel des Anglais Highest class resi 
dential hotel in large park “Going to Cannes 
means staying at the Anglais.” 





Cannes—Hotel du Pare Finest situation in 
large park facing sea Patronised by best 
British society 

Mentone —Hotel de Venise—T! very best 
Central, sunny and quiet, in own Park 
From 50 Frs 

GERMANY 

Baden-Baden —Bad Hotel ‘‘ zum Hirsch."’ 150 
Rooms All Comfort Rooms with = private 
thermal baths. Pension, Marks 9 - upwards 


Cologne—Hote! Comoedienhof — Dignified Hotel 
with all comfort. Neai Cathedral. Rms. from RM.4 
with p.b. from RM.8.—Man., A, Grieshaber, 


Dresden — Hotel Bellevue.— The leading Hote! 

nique pos. on the river. Garden-Park, Terraces 
Reduced rate Gar. Man. Dir. R. Bretschneider 
Leipzig—Hotel Astoria The latest and most 
perf. hotel bidg Sele home of Intern. So 
and Arist’cy. Ma by M. Hartung. Coun. of Com 


Mannheim—Palace Hotel Mannheimer Hof 
Latest Creation of European Hotel Technique. Mod 


rates. Iwenty minutes’ drive from Heidelberg 
Wiesbaden Hotel Schwarzer Bock—rst-cl. fam 
hote 300 «beds Med. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis, Garage Pension from 8 marks 
Wiesbaden — Hotel Rose — World-renowned Hotel 
Own bathing establishment. Patronised by H.R.H 
Prince of Wales ’ension from 11 marks 
Wiesbaden—Grand Hotel Kaiserhof—j300 beds 
first-class, in quietest position in own large Park 


Thermal Water, Swimming-Pool. Carl Konig. 


Wiesbaden — Palast Hotel — First - class hotel 
opposite Kochbrunnen Every possible comfort 
Own bath-establishment. Pension from RM. 10 
Wiesbaden-Hotel Nassauer Hof.—World renowned 

nest position opp. P’k & Op:ra. Wiesbaden Springs 
Patroniscd by best British Society. Pen. fr. 12 Mks 











ITALY 
Bellagia (The Wonderland) Hotel Grande 
Bretagna—The maximum of comfort and distin 
tion with most moderate terms. 
SWITZERLAND 


Geneva—The Beau-Rivage. Finest pos. on the lake, 
fac. Mt. Blanc. All mod. comf. Splen. Ter. with Open 
air Rstnt. All frmr. prices redcd. Rms. frm. Sw. Frs.7. 


Geneva—Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc. Close to pier. Nr. station. Latest 
comfort. Quiet rooms. From S. Frs. 6, 

Lausanne ~ Palace - Beau - Site. First class, 
at reasonable rates Excellent cuisine. Nicest 
position. Park. Garage. Priv. Tennis. Golf. 
Zurich —Dolder—Doider Grand Hotel—1,900 feet 
Golf in front of Hote!. Wonderful view, Swimming 
pool. Ideal for after-cures. 
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WISE IN THEIR 


GFNERATION 


Our youngers and betters (says the Vicar) are 
not always disposed to accept advice from 
those of riper years. But the ‘old gang’ 
(as I believe they call us) are still allowed 
the status of experts on port and tobacco, 
and many a young man, I am told, will 
toss his pouch of Three Nuns across the 
room with the remark, “Try some of ‘ the 


Vicar’s choice’ !” 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut —1/2}$d. an ounce 


223 
Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 











T R ATH PEFFE R SP A, A Thought for Easter ... or before . .. or after! Here, in 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATER this wonderfully central spot for exploring the Garden of Kent 
‘IN EUROPE and the Downs of Sussex, 400 ft. up . . . facing the South... 


and the Sun... . lies one of Britain’s best-known Hotels, 
Season opens May. Accommodation and Pump Room 


Charges Reduced in Early Season. Write Strathpeffer 
Advertising Committee (Dept. 19), Strathpeffer | HE SPA HOTEL 
MONTHLY RETURN TICKETS DAILY BY L.MS. B I E ELLS 


Solid in its comfort . . . modern in its equipment, and generous 
in its hospitality . . . The Spa Hotel has for years attracted 
those who appreciate restfulness without dullness, the joy 








Advertisers would appreciate your 


mentioning of living, without the artificiality of jazz. 
For details of suites of rooms, bedrooms with private bath- 
The Illustrated rooms, or bedrooms with hot and cold water, write to 
L d N I. L. Hancock, Resident Director. ’Phone: Tunbridge Wells r9z1 
ondaon ews 











when replying to their announcements 

















SUNSHINE AND HEALTH 





! 
: ’ - - , ‘ ° lwait you 
N I e* B y. Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the bee - 
° Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino In England, too A staff so attentive 
y ? . . > - } al 
200 ROOMS MOD. TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE No Customs noChannel crossing. ©Oking ? Somecome for that alone 


of. 5 ° 
ATLANTIC ’ HOTEL ADELPHI A room : after vour own heart sheltered walks the song of the 
H O 7. BE :. es Rooms from 25 francs Own GARAGE with lock-ups 


And around tis beautv 


overlooking Torbay. birds . . . and peace 





Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera THR OSBORNE HOTEL, 





TORQUAY. 








HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. In F joining Casino. . , : 
LE TOUQUET . a Teen eee ee Really inclusive terms. Illustrated literature with pleasure. 
HOTEL REGINA. Facing Sea. i: : dies a pn ma 7 
EASTER. Both hotels now under mencdement Bi. Mescese. Telephone: Torquay 2232. Telegrams: “ Different, Torquay. 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 

The work done by 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
can never be taken for 
granted even though 
it IS Foing on unceas 
ingly and unostenta 
tiously from one year's 
end to another : for, since 
the first l 


SOME 


model village 


was established in 1873, 

the scope of the undertaking has extended out 
of all knowledge Now, for instance ther 
are some 350 boarding-out centres in various 
parts of the country where 2700 child 


destitute not long ago, may enjoy the trans 
forming benefits of healthy, rural surroundings 
before entering the larger homes, where they 
will be trained in the best traditions of citizen- 


ship 
It is essential that this work, which is national 
in its importance, should be carried on And it 


can Only be carried on if the support of a generous 
public is forthcoming. No gift is too small to be 
gratefully appreciated, for 25,000 meals have got 
to be provided every day, and, on an average 


every day brings five new children into the great 
Barnardo family Address your subscription to 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Ebbisham, G.B.|I Dr. Bar 
nardo’s Homes, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway 


London, E.1 


The Royal Surgical Aid Society. 

The Royal Surgical Aid Society, of which the 
address is Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
exists to meet a very real need in helping to pro 
vide surgical appliances for those whose requir 
ments are of the utmost importance, but who 
in the ordinary way, could never hope to be able 
to incur the expense of purchasing them In the 
seventy-five vears of its existence, the Society has 
been able to assist in the relief of untold cases of 
acute physical suffering, and has, indeed, answered 
no fewer than 1,550,000 requests for help Chis 
is truly Christian work, and in view of the inevit- 
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WHERE NEED IS 


ibly heavy cost of making many types of surgical 
ippliance, it deserves particularly sympatheti 
consideration 


The East End Missions. 

The East End Missions are just now plannu 
to give some I children a day's hol 
by the sea \ day's holiday seems short enou 
and the cost per child small enough—it is two 

igs per head But most of them have never 
seen the sea, and the day will mean a great deal 
to them—and 17,000 times two shillings is 41700 
Any help you can give towards this will earn 
something more than gratitude and will be a 
ereat encouragement to those who are volun 
tarily devoting their spare time to the work of 
the Missions Fifty vears ago, the Missions had 





7,000 slum 





only one centre—St. George's Hall, Stepney 
Now thet ire S@Vvé ind 26,000 pr ple use them 
every week Che full value of everythi that is 
done there only really known to the Supet 
intendent, the Rev. Percy Ines who will be 
glad to ve further details to 1 e who 1 
interested His address is Stepney Central Hall 
Commercial Road, London, E.1 


The Victoria Hospital for Children. 
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good to suffering child- 
hood, both at Tite 
Street, Chelsea, where 
there are 138 cots, and 


EASTER OFFERINGS : | at the Broadstairs sea 
CHARITIES 


side branch, where there 

- “7 are fifty There is a 

GREAT EST, constant and_ pressing 

need for public con 

tributions to ensure 

that the hospital may 

continue to meet the claims which are made on 

it—claims which cannot but evoke the deepest 

sense of pity in all who fully realise them It 

is a long and splendid record of service behind 

it, and the extent of its influence at the present 

time may be gauged from the fact that there are 

some 80,000 attendances annually at the Out- 
Patients’ Department alone 


Homeless Children’s Aid and Adoption Society. 

It is dithcult to speak of the work done by 
this Society with complete detachment, because 
the problems with which it deals are among the 
most harrowing that have to be faced in the 
organisation of our social life The Society re 
ceives over thirty applications every week from 
clergymen, social workers, and others, asking pity 
for some homeless infant, the unwitting victim of 
a cruel fate 

At the ] B. Meyer Children’s Home at 
Leytonstone, there are fifty children in residence 
and a visit there furnishes abundant proof of what 
a lon Four hundred 
uldren have actually passed through the home 
since it was founded ten years ago, while adoptiv: 


gy way a little kindness will go 


home where they may grow up in that atmo 
sphere of love and kindliness for which there is 








h i ted for: vears) is a ted itel oi 
irrespective of creed. 

We seek the co-operation of kindly-hearted people of all de- 

nomina I that sufferers needing suitable surgical ippli- 

ances may have their need supplied, and thus be enabled to 

retain or resume their work. Overt 

1,550,000 appliances 

About 25,000, meals have to be provided daily for the Largest Family in the World have been supplied to the poor since the Society was 
over 8,000 children... Imagine supplying 8,000 breakfasts, 8,000 dinners and 8,000 teas founded in 1562 


every day in the year! 


Please take a part in this work for 





The work of the Victoria Hospital for Children no real substitute, have been found for 2000 
has a particular appeal at this time of the year There is so much that everyone can do to 
because there are few sadder thoughts than that help, and » much that needs doing, that the 
I hildren should be ill and in pain just now Society should not ask in vain for. those who 
when the davs are lengthening out towards summet are interested to get into touch with them at 
in ill young hearts ought to be full of the joy of ineir offices 93, Westminster Bridge Road, 
li g. This hospital does an enormous amount of I an. SB 

for aid 
nat , irt where poverty is greatest. Our work from seven 
\ I C¢ t 
17,000 childre: t eacl im ( 2/- eacl 
53,000 st I l ( l nter ( t 3d. each 
17,000 Christn I t f little one Cost 2 each 
2,200 Patients treated every week by our six docto1 


of 





Ths is OUR JUBILEE YEA 


Will you strengthen our hands by a kindly 


ift for the maintenance and extension 


our work commenced in 1885 ? 


Please adds niributions te — 
The The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
- > Superintendent, 
Stepney Central Hall, 


MISSION Commercial Road, aaron 








An Annual Sub 


destitute children. 





WILL YOU SEND AN EASTER GIFT OF 


10. 


to feed one child for a fortnight > 


Cheques, etc., payable 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 92 Barnardo House, Stepney 








‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund," and crossed, addressed 








Causeway, London, E.1, 
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Ev 


the Subscriber to tw Letters”’ each year —and so on in proporti 


al 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Kindly mention * 


ery needy body 
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» RECORD NUMBER 


THE FINEST “RECORD NUMBER” EVER 
PUBLISHED BY THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


ABOUT 800 ILLUSTRATIONS; AND ARTICLES by Arthur Bryant, G. K. Chesterton, 

Sir John Marriott, Professor | N. da C. Andrade, Sir Percy Sykes, Professor A J. B. Wace, 

Dr. Oscar Parkes, ¢ G. Grey, Captain E. W. Sheppard, Frank Davis, and Ivor Brown; the 

whole giving A WONDERFUL REVIEW of the eventful years of the present Reign and the 
beneficent influence of their Majesties upon the destinies of the Nation 


LIST OF COLOUR PLATES IN THIS NUMBER 


THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE BEGINNING OF THE REIGN THE OFFICIAL NATURAL-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS MAJESTY 
The King and Queen are seen in their Coronation Robes, as they showed THE KING AS HE IS TO-DAY 
themselves to the people upon the balcony of Buckingham Palace after fHE OFFICIAL NATURAL-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY 
the Coronation Ihe King is wearing the Robe of Purple Velvet and the rHE QUEEN AS SHE IS TO-DAY 
Imperial Crown; the Queen is in her Coronation dress, wearing her Crown THE STATE BARGE ON THE RIVER THAMES 
From a Photograph by W. and D. Downe fHE KING AND QUEEN VISITING HENLEY REGATTA IN I9I12 IN THE ROYAL 
AS THEY APPEARED Al CHI BEGINNING OI THI REIGN CRAFT BvuILt IN 1689 By WILLIAM III 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AN JNSTALLATION OF KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 
PF , THE KinGc MAKING Hts OFFERING OF GOLD AND SILVER IN KING HENRY VII.’s 
On this page we give photographs of the King and Queen and of their Z ' ; : May . >8 
living sons and daughter, as they appeared twenty-five vears ag CHAPEL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON May 10, 192! ; ; 
From Photograths by W. and D. Dows rYPES OF BRITISH WARSHIPS AS THEY WERE IN tr910 AND AS 
THEY ARE IN 1935 
SYMBOLS OF IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE ROYAL CROWNS AND PECULIAR TYPES OF BRITISH WARSHIPS BROUGHT INTO BEING 
SCEPTRI BY THE GREAT WAR 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND OUEEN IN THE HISTORK PHASES OF THE BRITISH ARMY’S PART IN THE GREAT WAR 
STATE COACH THE MOST COMPLETE ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY OF THE 
; REIGN CTUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB 
rhe Kine is Fhe aan Bese 4 aera ag ao lHE Soitrp Goitp PortTRAIT MASK WHICH COVERED THE HEAD OF THE 
me a ele MI # Fisica ee ee ae YounG PHaraon’s Mummy > 
— 8 ee Se ee 2 eee ee ee THE PROGRESS OF AVIATION DURING THE 25 YEARS OF KING 
Wal B CHESS GRRRen Tae Race GEORGE’S REIGN—PART I 
QUEEN MARY’S CHINESE CHIPPENDALE ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM THE PROGRESS OF AVIATION DURING THE 25 YEARS OF KING 
PALACE ; AND H.M. QUEEN MARY AND HER FAMOUS COLLECTION GEORGE'S REIGN—PART II 
OF JADI ORDERS, BADGES, AND MEDALS 
Che upper illustration on this page shows H.M. Queen Mary's collection PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 
of Chinese works of art Her collection of Chinese jade and enamels is HIS MAJESTY ON HIS CHARGER “ ANZAC.” 
world-famous THE HEIR APPARENT H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


rHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” is supplementing this ‘‘ Record Number” by publishing two other 
special numbers (each costing Two Shillings), which will deal more directly with actual ceremonies, namely : 


THE SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER, MAY 4. THE SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS NUMBER, MAY 11. 
Dealing with the preiiminaries of the great occasion. Dealing with the actual ceremonies. 


These two Double Numbers, with the Silver Jubilee Record Number, will form the most complete 
souvenir of the momentous occasion for all those who rejoice with us in the fortunate completion 
of their Majesties’ twenty-five vears of unremitting efforts for the good of their Country. 
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YOU ARE ADVISED TO PLACE AN ORDER 


The “ Record Number” will be apart from the usual issues of The Illustrated London News and 
viil, therefore, requive a special order, which should be given immediately to bookstall or newsagent 
or to the Publishing Office, 346, Strand, London, W.C.2 The Number will be on sale on 


April 17 Its price will be 5/-. (Including postage and packing : Inland, 5/9; Foreign, 61 ; Canada 
and Newfoundland, 5/4 If sent by Registered Post, 3d. extra in each case.) 
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